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Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
WHE first impression 
one receives of 
the architectural! 
room in this year's 
Academy is that 
ofa heterogeneous 
miscellany rather 
than an organised 
exhibition of cur- 
rent architectura! 
art. There is no definite attempt at group- 
ing either of subject or authors, save that one 
or two favoured individuals have their draw- 
ings hung together, nor is the collection so 
arranged as to give any idea of orderly 
arrangement. There is a striking deficiency 
of important buildings, and those that are 
included, as Messrs. Asten Webb and Ingress 
Bell's design for the new University of 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Ernest Runtz & 
Co.s New Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant 
in the Strand, are hung above the line. So 
also is Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, & 
Rickards’ unsuccessful competition design 
for the Manchester Fire Station, although in 
this case the scale and size of the drawing, 
as well as the fact of failure in the com- 
petition, might be held to justify the posi- 
tion—an excuse that could not be made 
with regard to Messrs. Webb & Bell's 
drawing, a sheet of geometrical elevations 
and plans that it is practically impossible to 
to see properly in its lofty situation. For- 
tunately, we are able to bring it more 
conveniently to view in the illustration in 
our present issue. ik 
The drawings on the line and below ix 
give countenance to the popular cynical 
dictum that a lucky fitness of frame is the 
most important desideratum for a position 
on the walls of the architectural room. Other 
qualifications necessary would seem to be 
eccentricity and mediocrity, to judge from 
much of the work exhibited. Certainly 
eccentricity, both of design and draughts- 
manship, is strongly in evidence this year. 
‘work .is well represented in 
the present Academy, and an uninformed 
visitor might be pardoned for forming the 
¢rroneous conclusion that such work includes 
@ large proportion of present architectural 
Practice in England. This is, however, but 
4 reflex swing ot the pendulum, which, within 
recent memory, has gone too far in the exclu- 
Sion of church work from the Academy walls. 








The members of the Academy have for|terrace garden at Cornbury Park, Oxon, 
the most part been modest in their demands|ending in a Lord Burlington fashion of 
upon the wall space of the architectural |colonnade, both admirable and clever, with 
room. Of the R.As Mr, Norman Shaw is/the rhythmical arrangement that is essential 
unrepresented by designs uuder his own | to prevent insipidity in this type of garden. 
name, though at least one influenced by him |“ Guildown Grange, Guildford,” is a quaintly 
is hung. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse also does| picturesque unsymmetrical composition, 
not exhibit. Professor \itchison has sent aj shown in a coloured perspective indicating 
design for ‘City offices,” which cannot be| purple brick walls, with bright red quoins 
said to be worthy of his position. Mr./and arches, tile roofs, and white painted 


Jackson has one drawing, a “ Design for an| woodwork in cornice, loggia, doors, and 
Organ Loft and Screen in the Church of St. | windows, which combine to produce one of 
Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford,” which would be ; the most charming domestic designs that 
commonplace but for the callous indifference , Mr. Belcher has given us, Business pre- 
to proportion which is to be found | mises at No. 88, Fleet-street shows a victory 
in much of Mr. Jackson's work, but is/|of plate-glass over art until the second floor 
here almost exceptional! in its crudity. The | is reached, when art, thus beaten back, is 
screen consists of three stone arches, with a| quiet and undemonstrative. The interior of 
wood groined fan and front over them. The | the board-room at Electra House is in low- 
three arches are alike in design except that, | toned grey colour, with Doric columns, above 
as shown on the perspective, the centre bay| which are the dominant features of the 
is slightly wider than those at the sides. | des gn, consoles of abnormal! size carrying a 
Over each arch are three bays of the groined | curv ed coffered ceiling. Mr. Belcher's mode! 
fan and six panels of the vertical front, those | is a }-in. detail in plaster of the dome and 
over the centre arch following the relation of | upper part of the central feature over the 
this to the others in being slightly but/entrance of Electra House; it would be 
perceptibly wider The effect is most | more convincing if raised to a height corre- 
unpleasant and distracting. (ne feels that | sponding in scale to its actual position in 
either the side or the centre is wrong in its | execution. 
proportion, but cannot say which, and the| Mr. Bodley has two drawings only, one, a 
result in execution must be an instinctive | perspective in pen and ink of his new 
apprehension that the builder has bungled| church, Holy Trinity, Kensington, and the 
the setting out. Looking at the design, one | other the monument to the late Duke of 
is inclined to surmise that the author felt} Westminster in Ecclestone Church. The 
that the centre required emphasis, but|former appears to be a short and wide 
would not take the trouble to give that | building, in that phase of Decorated which 
emphasis in a satisfactory manner. The | Mr. Bodley so well knows how to handle, 
organ case itself does not rise above the | and suggests that the necessities of the case 
commonplace, with its three towers on | forced the designer to utilise every inch of + 
crude corbelling. Mr. Jackson also exhibits | limited site. Hence the buttresses are of 
full-size models of stall ends for Giggleswick | the least possible projection, and instead of 
School Chapel with seated figures of evan- ja tower there is no more than a cot for two 
gelists, modelled by Mr. T. Carter, some- | bells on the west wall. The monument is a 
what strained in their attempt to convey | scholarly and richly-treated tomb for a 
inspiration, Here again the comparatively recumbent effigy with a flat wooden canopy 
enormous size of crockets and finials is in|over extending from pier to pier of the 
its disregard of proportion the only variation | arcade in which the monument is placed. : 
on the very ordinary type of carved treat-; Amongst other church work, Mr. Carie 
ment that is followed. shows his design for the memorial slab to 
Of the Associates’ work we have already | the late J. L. Pearson, R.A., in Westminster 
mentioned the only example of Mr. Aston | Abbey, a design with sufficient originality 
Webb's artistic handling. Mr. Belcher is) but restrained and dignified. In St. John’s 
represented by five drawings and a model. Church, Byfleet, also, Mr. Carse observes a 
Of the drawings two are of formalfgardens ; | quiet restraint that gives an eminently suit- 
the one at Tapeley Park, North Devon, an | able character toa suburban church. In his 
adjunct to a formal house, the other a/ competition design for Lady Chapel to St. 
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Patrick's Cathedral, New York, he has rather 
Jet his exuberance of invention run away 
with him. The hexagonal plan, with an 
inner range of detached shafts, has tempted 
the designer into over-elaboration, particularly 
in his treatment of the vaulting, which is 
overloaded with a multiplication of ribs and 
severies. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne shows two of 
his characteristic interiors with the highly- 
elaborated screens of which he makes so 
much. In the church of St. John the Divine, 
Sidcup, the screen is an elaborate composi- 
tion of stone carried to a considerable height 
and surmounted with a complete rood. In 
Christ Church, Lower Sydenham, the screen 
is carried the whole height of the building to 
the arch concentric with the barrel roof, and 
filled with tracery in the manner with which 
Mr. Prynne has made us now familiar. Both 
churches are treated internally with red 
brick and white stone. 

Of St. Anne's Cathedral, Leeds, Mr. J. H. 
Eastwood shows us an exterior view of his 
really remarkable design and a detail of the 
great High Altar and baldacchino. Another 
elaborate design for a reredos is that by Mr. 
Walter |. Tapper for Grantham Parish 
Church, and of somewhat similar character, 
with a wealth of carving, is Mr. Harold 
Bailey's design for the reredos in Becking- 
ham Church. 

Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood have sent 
a design for a large town church in St. 
Chad's, Bensham, near Gateshead, of which 
the central feature is an octagonal central 
tower. Mr. Gerald Horsley’s new church 
at Longsdon, Leek, Staffordshire, is simply 
and broadly treated with a bold western 
tower of low proportions, and an almost 
forced reduction of effort. Mr. Temple 
Moore, in his interior of St Columba’'s 
Church, Middlesbrough, shows an ori- 
ginality which transcends the accepted 
canon of a central east window by 
adopting a central pier and twin win- 
dows. A further departure from cus- 
tomary modern type is the elevation of the 
altar to provide for a crypt and lower altar 
somewhat on the lines of S. Ambrogio, 

Milan, and other very early Christian 
churches. A good example of the modern 
type of church treatment is the design for a 
memorial church by Mr. Herbert Raine, of 
which is exhibited the west front. Of dif- 
ferent type, more traditional in detail but 
still original in composition, is Mr. Bidlake’s 
west front of St. Agatha’s Church, Birming- 
ham, shown in a geometrical elevation, and 
in which exception might legitimately be 
taken to the conflict between the belfry 
stage of the tower and the large window 
below. In their design for a new church in 
Essex, Messrs. Freeman & Ogilvy have sought 
character by constructing the nave arcade in 
timber, uniting with the construction of the 
root, nave, and aisle. Another design for 
an east country church is that by Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas, for Manningtree, a quietly 
picturesque building of modest pretensions, 
but of considerable ability. A clever colour 
decoration scheme is that by Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corlette, for St, Matthew's, 
Yiewsley, in which a complete scheme 
of iconography is fully worked out and 
shown by interior elevations to }-inch 
scale, 

The ecclesiastical work cannot be accused 
of eccentricity, though originality of treat- 
ment is by no means wanting, 





Eccentricity in draughtsmanship is para- 
mount in Mr. Inigo Thomas's suggested 
treatment of the Mall and approaches to 
Buckingham Palace, in which, with an 
affected archaism, plans and elevations are 
jumbled together with an elaborate travesty 
of the Royal Arms. The problem has been 
so much better solved by the designs sub- 
mitted in the competition for the Queen 
Victoria memorial that this weak echo can 
hardly be regarded as other than a very 
feeble joke. Another eccentric drawing is 
that for a Cheshire house by Mr. A. E. 
Corbett, in which a meritorious design is 
spoilt by violent colouring. Another example 
of affectation is the drawing of a solicitor’s 
office at Oldham by Mr. Edgar Wood, 
in which we can only suppose that the 
variety of sixteenth century costumes in 
which the figures in front of the house are 
clad is intended to emblematically indicate 
that the solicitor’s clients are to be found in 
all ranks of Society, a fact that modern garb 
would have difficulty in expressing. In Mr. 
Hart's drawing of Ridgemount, Enfield, 
there is a suggestion of evening twilight 
as far as colour is concerned, which is not 
consistently borne out by the shadows. Mr. 
A. E. Corbett has another instance of 
eccentric draughtsmanship in his design for 
a club town house, which relies not upon its 
easily recognised ability of design, but 
screams for attention by the use of lines 
ye in, broad. 

It is pleasant to turn from such strident 
shrieks to a design like that for the new 
wing to Ascot Priory by Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
in which originality without eccentricity, 
knowledge without pedantry, refinement 
without loss of virility, thought without labour, 
are evident in every line and every detail. 
In his design for Hill End, Wendover, Mr. 
Stokes, with quite different motif, shows 
a broadly treated rough-cast house of 
eighteenth-century flavour, that, as indicated 
by the smal! plan, complete with scale and 
compass, is an eminently suitable home for 
a busy brain-worker like the owner, Mr, 
Lawson Walton, K.C., M.P. In the same 
category with Mr. Stokes’ work must be 
placed Mr, Guy Dawber’s design for Wes- 
thope Manor, Shropshire, a charming com- 
bination of stone, half timber, and rough cast. 
Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates are repre- 
sented by Foxcombe, Oxford, a characteris- 
tic transformation of a comparatively small 
house into a country mansion. In the 
interiors of the Duchess’ boudoir and the 
new dining-room at Welbeck Abbey the 
same architects show two able examples of 
different phases of Italian Renaissance, the 
former of sixteenth century the latter of 
eighteenth century type. 

A strikingly picturesque grouping is to be 
seen in Mr. Unsworth’s design for ‘The 
Saracen’s Lair, Mayford,” whilst Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell is well represented in his design for 
the Royal Villa and Golf Pavilion at Le 
Coq-sur-Mer, Ostend. 

Mr, Mountford has only his interior view 
of the lower hall of the new Sessions House 
for the City of London, 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield has three draw- 
ings, the new organ gallery and case for the 
Chapel of Haiieybury College, illustrated in 
our present issue, and an interior and exterior 
view of the new entrance and vestibule at 
Brocklesby Park. 

We shall have more to say on some of the 





y other exhibits on another occasion. 
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Water Bill, after its second 


reading, the London Wate, 
Bill was referred, bas come up to t) 
present time to some important conclusions 
It has decided not to alter the date of th. 
transfer of the undertakings of the Com. 
panies, and also to adhere to the provisio, 
which eliminates the customary 10 per cep; 
additional compensation tor compulsory pw. 
chase. Whether the shareholders are ;, 
receive all cash or all stock has been |e): 
over for further consideration. | has alg 
been decided that the originally proposed 
cumbrous number of sixty-nine members o; 
the Board is to be reduced to thirty-five 
The very important proviso in regard tp 
compensation can scarcely fail to be re 
garded as a precedent. There can be no 
reason why the 1o per cent. compensation 
should not be applicable to other under. 
takings, if it is not applicable in the case o 
the London Water Companies. 


Tue Committee appointed by 
Seqoebeok® the Wiltshire County Councii 
consisting of the Marquis oi 
Bath, Mr. Percy Wyndham, and Mr. Fuller, 
M.P., to investigate the question of right o 
way to Stonehenge, has now made its 
Report. The three members arrive at di 
ferent conclusions. The two former hok 
that the public have no right of way to the 
monument, Lord Bath going as far as to say 
that those who have gone to it are tres 
passers. Mr. Fuller, on the other hanc, 
holds that there is a right of way, but that: 
would not be desirable to enter into a lege 
contest on the subject. It is obvious that 
this informal inquiry has not, therelore, 
brought us any nearer to the knowledge 
the true legal rights of the public, but we 
think the Committee are right in their desue 
to avoid legal proceedings, for, as we have 
already pointed out, a right of way toa 
place does not give a right of control over 
it. The Highway Committee of the Count; 
Council have the matter still under the: 
consideration, and it is to be hoped tha 
they will suggest a reopening of negotiations 
with Sir Edward Antrobus with a view! 
Stonehenge being vested in the County 
Council, which is clearly the right body‘ 
be trustees of it. 





The Hackney AS might have been expecies 
Railway the verdict on the victims © 
ean Hackney railway accides! 

ip. one of “Accidental death.” No amoun! 

/ care—and none seems to have beer 

wanting in this case—can guard agains! t* 

existence of a possible concealed flaw | * 

steel axle. But the jury added a most '™ 

portant rider to the effect that the tras 
might have been stopped sooner had the 
been means of communication from the p4s 
sengers in the injured carriage to the eng'o¢ 
driver. This is a subject which the Board 
of Trade ought to take up in the mos 
decisive manner. Not only ought # 
carriages in a train to have a meals 
of warning and communication, but 
ought to be something much more 
workmantike and accessible than the 
outside communication cord, which is dif 
cult to get at, and on occasions when | has 
been really wanted has been found not ' 





act or not to secure any attention. Une’ 
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really amazed at the supine manner in which 
the Board of Trade allow the railway com- 
panies to go on shilly-shalling about a 
matter which seriously concerns the safety 
of the public. The fear that a too ready 
means of communication would be abused 
is not a sufficient excuse. Two or three solid 
and substantial fines inflicted for wanton 
use of the communication would soon put a 


stop to that. 
THE recent case of “ Veazey v. 
Chattle,” reported in the Law 
Reports for this month, far 
from simplifying this question under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, has only 
created greater doubt. The majority of the 
Court of Appeal in this case have now helda 
“ crawling-board,” #.¢., a board with strips of 
wood nailed across it and which hooks on to 
a roof ridge, to be a scaffolding. The Master 
of the Rolls considered the case of 
“Wood v. Walsh,” which decided that a 
ladder was’not a scaffolding, over-ruled by 
the House of Lords in their decision in “ Hoddi- 
nott v. Newton Chambers.” Lord Justice 
Mathew considered this crawling-board 
not a ladder, intimating that if it had been 
he would have followed “ Wood v. Wals3,’ 
whilst Lord Justice Stirling considered it a 
kind of ladder, and, therefore, not a scaffolding. 
This divergence of opinion on a point of 
such importance is very unfortunate, and see- 
ing that the House of Lords laid down that 
the word “ scaffolding” must be construed 
in the common acceptance of the word, as 
only including anything which could properly 
be called a scaffolding, we submit it should not 
be applied to a well-known article complete 
in itself, such as a ladder or crawling-board, 
but implies some combination or erection 
constructed out of such materials as planks, 
poles, trestles, &c., and to construe the word 
otherwise can never lead to that finality of 
decision which the House of Lords laid down 
was the object especially to be attained. 


What is a 
Scaffolding 





Tue London County Council’s 
Tramway Bill passed the 
second reading in the House of 
Commons last week. An instruction to the 
Select Committee to exclude from the Bill the 
line trom Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster 
was defeated, and thus after many struggles 
the House of Commons has at last given 
permission for a tramway on the Embank- 
ment, Considering how regardless Parlia- 
ment has been of «esthetic considerations in 
such matters, for example, as the erection 
of the Public Offices, it was ludicrous for it 
to endeavour to defeat the Council's scheme 
on the ground that it would injure the ap- 
pearance of the Embankment. If this tram- 
way is constructed and gets into working 
order, it is quite probable that it will lead 
to the enlargement of the system in the 
West End of London. Its superiority over 
omnibuses and underground railways, and 
the great convenience to the Mass of the 
inhabitants, can scarcely fai lead to a 
demand for its enlargement. could well 
be continued to Victoria Station, and a 
branch could conveniently be run up White- 
hall to Trafalgar-square ; and at any rate the 
people of London would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that any profit obtained 
from it went into the ratepayers’ pocket and 
hot into those of American millionaires, as 
appears likely to be the case with the under- 


Tramways. 


On Wednesday evening last a 
paper on “The Timber Re- 
sources of the Australian 
Commonwealth " was read before the Society 
ot Arts by Mr. Edward T. Scammell. After 
briefly describing the principal commercial 
timbers of Australia, and enumerating their 
respective uses, Mr. Scammell! discussed the 
methods which he thinks should be adopted 
to increase and improve the export trade to 
this country. While recognising that the 
freight charges must necessarily be heavy in 
view of the great distance of Australia from 
Great Britain, Mr. Scammell considers that 


The Timber 
esources of 
\ustratia. 


much may be done in the immediate 
future to lessen the cost of transport. 
He says that much harm has been 


done by the introduction into England 
ot Australian timber which has not been 
properly selected or seasoned, and in some 
cases a prejudice has in consequence been 
created against these timbers which it is 
difficult to overcome. Mr. Scammell advo- 
cates the establishment of a bureau in the 
City of London where the colonial timbers 
may be viewed, and where full reliable 
information relating to their properties and 
prices may be obtained. We think Mr. 
Scammell is right when he says that such a 
bureau in the City would be of much greater 
commercial utility than a similar establish- 
ment at the Imperial Institute. He con- 
cluded with an appeal for a systematic 


consideration of the forestry of the 
British Empire as a whole, with a 
view to better conservation and 


a more intelligent utilisation of our great 


timber resources. The paper evoked a 
long and interesting discussion. It was 
generally agreed that greater care is 


necessary in the selection and preparation 
of timber exported to this country, and that 
the exceptional expansion and contraction 
of some of the Australian timbers greatly 
detracts from their practical utility. While, 
moreover, such timbers as Jarrah and Kauri 
are likely to prove of great value to Great 
Britain for special purposes, such as road- 
paving, there is no immediate prospect of 
Australian timbers in general replacing 
those of North America or the Baltic in 
the British markets. 


Mk. Penn drew attention to 
the advantages of superheated 
steam flor marine engines as 
long ago as the year 1559, but at an early 
period in the history of superheating it was 
found that injury resulted if the temperature 
of steam were raised beyond 400-500 deg. 
Fahr. Superheaters were practically aban- 
doned about 1870, when steam at higher 
pressure began to be used and compound 
engines were generally adopted. These 
developments enabled economies to be 
secured more easily than by the employ- 
ment of low-pressure superheated steam in 
simple engines. In the present day the 
limit of efficiency with saturated steam is 
virtually reached, and engineers are once 
more taking up the practice of super- 
heating. The Schmidt system is one per- 
mitting the use of steam at temperatures over 
7oo deg. Fahr., and sume remarkably satisfac- 
tory results have been achieved by its aid 
on the Continent and in this country. From 
a Report made last month by Professor J. A 
Ewing on some trials of a small triple- 
expansion engine at Erith, it appears that 


Highly Super 
heated Steam. 





ground railways. 


the steam consumption per kilowatt was 


reduced to 18°3 Ibs. per hour, or 11-4 ibs. 
per indicated horse-power, As Professor 
Ewing remarks, this is a particularly satis- 
factory result in view of the small size ot 
the engine, and of the fact that the boiler 
imposed a pressure limit of 130 Ibs., which 
was too low to exhibit the full advantage of 
triple-expansion, or to economically develop 
the full power of the engine, 


Owinc to the exigencies of 
modern hospital and work- 
house design, it is often neces- 
sary for architects to consider how steam 
may most suitably be provided in the various 
isolated buildings of one institution for 
heating and other purposes. Owing to the 
large area covered, it is sometimes doubted 
whether steam can be economically distri- 
buted trom a central station, while the diffe- 
rences of level often seem to place obstacles 
in the way of returning water of condensa- 
tion to the boiler-house. There are many 
hospitals, well-known to our readers, where 
central heating stations are in thoroughly 
Satisfactory operation, but nowhere in this 
country has the distribution of steam been 
attempted on the gigantic scale exemplified in 
the United States by the supply of steam to 
whole cities for industrial and domestic 
purposes. A smaller but not less interesting 
plant is to be found on Randall's Island, in 
the East River, New York. On this site 
there are sixteen buildings affording shelter 
for persons who through mental or bodily 
infirmity are incapable of self support. 
Quite lately a new central steam heating 
plant has been installed to replace former 
separate installations, and to provide for 
recent additions. The buildings cover an 

area of something like 23 acres, and some of 

them are situated on ground too low to 

permit water of condensation to return by 

gravity to the boiler-house. A noteworthy 

feature of the new plant is the adoption o1 

the Paul vacuum system, by which water of 

condensation is returned to the boiler-house 

from buildings where gravity furnishes no 

aid. Some idea of the magnitude of this 

installation may be gathered from the state- 

ment that 30,000 square feet of radiator 

surface are served by the steam mains, in 

addition to laundry and cooking appliances 

and heaters for hot-water supplies. 


“team 
Distribation. 


In the course of next month 
\ Baiting =Ht€ will be offered tor sale at the 

Mart about 600 acres of free- 
hold building land, distant eight or nine 
miles from London. The various properties 
comprise the Grovelands estate of 300 acres 
Hill and Southgate, Old 
Palmer’s Green, with 


at Winchmore 
Park, 135 acres, at 
others in the neighbourhood, and lie upon 
the southern fringe of the old Entield Chase. 
A road from Southgate, where stood one of 
the gates of the Chase, skirts for about two 
miles Grovelands lark, and then a footpath 
through a wood on the left hand takes one 
to Winchmore Hill. The house at Grove- 
lands (consisting of two floors and an attic 
story) was built in 1797 after John Nash’s 
designs. In vol. i. of G 

son’s “New Vitruvius Britannicus,” 1502, 
are views of the north and east fronts, 
and two plans of the ground and 
first floors, dated March 30, 1799, 
of the house, at that time the seat of 
Mr. Walker Gray. The east elevation has 
an Ionic recessed portico between two side 
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bays; on the north front is a projecting 
Ionic portico, In the east side, on the 
ground floor, are the breakfast parlour and 
“ eating-room,” the doors through which into 
the drawing-room command the window in 
that room and the prospect beyond. The 
doors from the drawing-room and library, 
in the south side, were made to be opened 
into the jambs, so as to form one apartment 
upon occasion; and by folding back into 
recesses some of the bookcases the library 
and the conservatory could be thrown into 
one also, The house stands in a grove of 
trees planted about the lawn, the ground 
falling towards a large lake, on the remoter 
margin of which is a coppice wood. Old 
Park constitutes a portion of the former Frith 
or Home Park, which, as surveyed in 1650 
extended over 553 acres, whereof 100 acres 
of the best land were then valued at 17s. 
per acre ; in the days of the Commonwealth 
it furnished 400 oak trees for uses of the 
navy. Around part of the lawn before 
the house, rebuilt early in the eighteenth 
century, are the remains of ancient earth- 
works, reputedly of Roman origin. The 
Home Park appertained to Enfield manor- 
house, the Palace that Edward VL. built for 
his sister the Princess Elizabeth, most of 
which was pulled down in 1792. It was 
bestowed, together with the hop garden 
(since a farm), upon George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, in 1660; after the death of 
Christopher, the second Duke, it passed by 
escheat to the Crown; then the property, 
having been meanwhile mostly disparked 
and converted for tillage, was granted by 
William III. to William Bentinck, first Ear} 
of Portland. It has latterly been owned by 
the Clayton and Ford families. 





In two rather out-of-the-way 

te Garch rooms in the Church House at 
Westminster the Church Crafts 

League has got together a small but interest- 
ing exhibition of work by various artists in- 
tended for church decoration. “To set real 
artists to work upon our churches” is the 
object for which the Church Crafts League 
exists; in other words, to get church deco- 
ration and furniture out of the hands of the 
trade ecclesiological dealers. With this aim 
we are entirely in sympathy; but on the 
other hand, in the work of artists here exhi- 
bited there is perhaps, in some cases, a little 
too much of eccentricity, or at all events 
want of repose. Mr. Phillips's “ Altar 
Front,” for instance, which comes first in the 
catalogue, though the front panels are very 
well treated, is much too ragged and 
realistic in the carving of the uprights. 
Mr. Nelson Dawson's lectern eagle is a 
powerful thing, but here again the stand, 
though characteristically treated, has a little 
too much the aspect of mere blacksmith’s 
work, and this over-acted simplicity appears 
again in his candelabra (21); they are what 
is called “honest work,” but are mean and 
meagre for a church; and his candlesticks 
of forged iron (18), good as design, have the 
bad fault of not standing steady. Among 
things which belong to the region of a more 
finished and dignified art are Mr. Goscombe 
John’s low-relief memorial to the late Canon 
Guy; Mr. Stirling Lee's bas-relief triptych, 
“ Worship Within the Veil” ; Mr. Taubman’s 
child angel, forming a portion of a monu- 
ment—a little kneeling figure with her 
wings decoratively overlaying the two sides 
of a pedestal behind; and Miss Rope’s 








charming coloured relief, “Adoration by 
Children,” designed for the chapel of a 
Children's Hospital; a work which may 
instructively compared with the common- 
place coloured panels of “The Cruci- 
fixion” and “The Agony” on the oppo- 
site wall, which can certainly hardly 
raise one’s religious feelings higher. 
Mr. D. G. Walker exhibits a coloured 
model of his mosaic decoration of the dome 
of the Greek church at Bayswater, a design 
which we illustrated in monochrome some 
time back. Among smaller things we were 
interested by some specimens of very 
delicate and artistic embroidery for church 
purposes by Miss Moira, and by some 
photographs of metal-work by Mr. Robert 
Hilton, and of frescoes, &c., by Miss Maude 
Berry ; the decorative painting of Christ and 
the Baptist by the last-named lady, judging 
by the photograph, is finely and effectively 
treated. A photograph of a memorial cross 
at Braughing, Suffolk, by Mr. John S. Lee, 
shows what appears to be a picturesque and 
original treatment of this class of object. 
There is a small but interesting loan col- 
lection of ancient church vestments, plate Kc. 
We may remark that on the day when the 
Press were specially invited to inspect the 
collection the numbering and arrangement 
of the specimens was not complete, which 
is very inconvenient, as one may wish to 
comment on an object and be thus unable to 
identify it. 
to 4 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue Societe des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens have held a special meeting to con- 
sider the question of the new lines of boule- 
vards and streets which will very shortly 
occupy the ground to be left vacant by the 
suppression of a large portion of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris. An interesting paper on the 
wsthetic conditions of the new quarters to be 
raised between the Porte Maillot and the Porte 
d’Auteuil, on the site of the fortifications, was 
read by M. Charles Normand. 

A competition is opened between architects 
for designs for the reconstruction of the 
Museum of Painting and Sculpture at Nimes. 

The Paris Municipal Council has just leased, 
for a term of ninety-nine years, a large piece 
of und on the Boulevard Raspail to the 
Société de I'Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture, for 
the purpose of erecting thereon the new im- 
portant special school for the teaching of 
architecture. 

The newly-formed association of the 
“ Nouveau Paris,” which consists of a group of 
young members of the architectural profession, 
whose ideas are entirely given up to the culture 
of modern architecture and the breaking away 
from all old or classical traditions, has just held 
its first meeting. Committees were appointed 
to examine the questions of the transformation 
of the Champ de Mars, the stations of the new 
metropolitan railways, the aspect of the boule- 
vards, the suppression of the fortifications, and 
the proposed competition for business sign. 
boards and shop-fronts. This socicty will in 
most cases be in direct opposition to that of the 
Amis des Monuments Farisiens, and some 
interesting discussions will probably ensue, 
_The {Academie des Beaux-Arts, at its last 
sitting, presided over by M. Jean Paul Laurens, 
awarded the Prix Duc, of a value of 15o/,, 
destined to encourage the study of the higher 
sphere of architecture, to M. Albert Guilbert, 
for his monument raised to the of the 
victims of the ill-fated Hazar de la Charité, 
which won for its author the medal of honour 
in architecture at the Salon of 1900. 

A Parisian engineer, M. Casalonga, has sub- 
mitted to the Socie'c des Ingenieurs Civils de 
France his scheme for an underground moving 
platform, which he proposes to install between 
the Place de la Concorde and the Place de la 
Bastille, with a return line. The depth at 
which this line will be placed is much less 
than that of the metropolitan railways, and 
will avoid the necessity and the delay of deep 
staircases for access, The work is estimated 





at 25,000,000 fr., and this first line 
form a portion of a series of line 
long. 

To the loss which the architectural worjg ,, 
Paris has sustained by the death of Mo Conus 
we have already referred under the head 
“ Obituary “ in our issue of April ix, 

The first prize for the annual Cheneyarg 
competition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts wy 
awarded to M. Prevot (pupil of MM. Goade: 
and Paulin, for his designs for a © Ca. 
Restaurant Concert Populaire,’ and to y 
Jaussely (pupil of MM. Daumet and Exqy 
tor his design for a“ Place du Peuple.” pot) 
of these students sharing the hon mur of the 
first prize this year. 

The Yournal Officiel publishes the decree 
authorising the reconstruction of the Imp: 
merie Nationale ‘n the Rue de la Convent; 
ata cost of 2,920,000 fr., and the assignment 
ef the buildings and ground in the Rue 
Vieille-du-Temple, now occupied by this ser. 
vice, to the profit of the Treasury. 

The work of excavation just completed {or 
the foundations of the two additional wings | 
the Bourse at Paris has brought to light a large 
number of interesting objects of Roman and 
later art, of bronze and faience, These will be 
placed in one of the museums devoted to col 
lections of antiquities discovered at Paris 

The question of the dangers of public and 
private lifts is now being carefully considered at 
Paris, and the Minister of the Interior ha 
appointed a special committee of engineers to 
go into the matter thoroughly. 

M. Mantz, member of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has submitted 
an interesting study of the history of the monu- 
mental frescoes which adorn the architecture 
of the Palais des Papes at Avignon. Al! this 
work belongs to the fourteenth century, and is 
due to Italian artists and one or tw» French 
artists under Italian inspiration. M. Munt: 
insists on the desirability of appointing some of 
the best dranghtsmen attached to the service of 
the Monuments Historiques for the purpose of 
making exact and skilful copies of the most 
interesting of these remains. 

The inauguration of the exhibition of the 
artistic and archwological collections coming 
from the excavations made at Susa by M. de 
Morgan takes place on May 1 in the Grand 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. The exhibition will 
comprise the whole of the results of the ex 
cavations, and the objects will be accompanied 
by maps and sketches made by M. de Morgan 
on the spot during the work. 

A large sum has been voted for the purpose 
of repairing all the old churches of Paris. With 
the exception of the work of restoring large 
portions of the Church of St. Eustache, very 
little has been done to any of the other 
churches, but the repair of the churches ol 
St. Gervais, the Madeleine, St. Severin, S. 
Bernard, St. Augustin, and St. Germain des 
Prés will be put into hand at once. The work 
of repairing the fagade of the Church of 9t 
Sulpice has been in hand some time alreacy. 

The case of the “ Tout A légout,” in which 
125 house - owners are summoned for not 
complying with the recent law enjoining @ 
house- owners to install the water - carriage 
system in their houses and connect with te 
sewers, has now come up before the ordinary 
police-court, with the result that each one o 
the delinquents has been condemned 'o pay 4 
fine of one franc, and to proceed at once 
execute the work required by the law. 

The increase of the statue mania at |ar's | 
receiving the urgent attention of the Comm 
sion da Vieux Paris, and it has been decicce 
to request the Prefect of the Seine t> take 
measures to curb as much as posse te 
enthusiasm of those whose desire is (0 % 
every square and public place at Paris adornce 
with busts or statues, which, in man) cases 
are of little artistic beauty and often tend t 
spoil the effect of the open space instead 
enhancing it. The Prefect has decided tha! in 
future the Commission du Vieux Paris must ¢ 
consulted on the choice of the sites proposed 
for the erection of monuments or statues. 

A number of new rooms destined spec) 
to the art of the eighteenth century have been 
opened in the Palace at Versailles. oe 
decoration of these rooms has been carc!u'y 
restored, and reconstitutes the charming “‘y'¢ 
of the old apartments of the Dauphin, *08 
of Louis XV.,a decoration very much spores 
by Louis Philippe when he arranged 5’ 
collection of raits. The work of restora 
tion and lation has occupied three yea 
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or, for the careful and artistic manner in 
ret the rooms have been arranged and 
installed to receive the paintings and noted 
portraits of the eighteenth century. The con- 
tents include pictures by Rigaud, Largillicre, 
Coypel, Nattier, Drouais, _ Boucher, Vigee 
Lebrun, and other eminent eighteenth-century 
painters, and sculptures by Houdon, Coysevox, 
Coustou, &c. : 

The foundation-stone of the new wings to 
the Bourse at Paris will very shortly be laid 
with a certain a of ceremony. The 
{oundation-stone will contain a casket enclos. 
ing a plan, engraved on copper, of the Palais 
de la Bourse in its completed state, the minutes 
of the ceremony, some specimens of the money 
of this year, and a medal engraved by M. Roty. 

It is proposed to construct at Paris an 
establishment to be entitled the American 
National Institute, destined as a centre for 
young American artists. The Senate at 
Washington has under consideration a demand 
for a credit not to exceed 250,000 dols. for the 
erection of the su Institute. The 
building would be on a piece of ground 
to be granted by the Paris Municipal Council 
on the condition that the establishment should 
pay for its own maintenance. The building 
would be erected under the supervision of the 
United States Government. 

It is fortunate that the completion of the 
work on which Dalou was engaged at the time 
of his death—the Gambetta monument for 
Bordeaux—was provided for by the great 
sculptor, who, feeling that he could not live to 
complete it, had appointed M. Camille Lefevre 
to carry it out as sculptor, in conjunction with 
M. Formigé as architect. 

Three new monuments are spoken of in 
Paris ; one to Jules Simon, for which political 
influence has secured a position on the 
Place de la Madeleine, where it will take 
the place of one of Davioud’s fountains ; an 
unfortunate decision. It would have been much 
better if the wish of the Administration had 
been adopted, to erect the monument on 
the open space at the entry of the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes. The second monument re- 
ferred to, which has just been completed by M. 
Injalbert, is one to Auguste Comte, to be erected 
on the Place de la Sorbonne, a selection of site 
which has also been much criticised, since it is 
not thought that the style of the monument 
will harmonise at all with the building erected 
under Richelieu ; and it is fortunate that in 
future the Committee of “ Vieux Paris" will be 
consulted in regard to this question of thrusting 
new monuments into sites in connexion with 


ancient buildings ; for this Committee has the 
power to e its influence felt by the 
Government. The third monument is one 


designed by M. Lenoir in memory of the 
composer César Franck, and is to stand in a 
gothic arch in the square in front of the 
church of Ste. Clothilde, where Franck was 
organist for many years. About this monu- 
ment to an artist there are, fortunately, no 
political or other disputes. 

M. Recipion is just completing the model for 
a great piece of sculptural ion intended 
for the Panthéon, to symbolise the “ Autel de 
la Patrice.” This monument is to be some- 
thing over 40 ft. high. On the plinth, adorned 
with a frieze of foliage, is the shaft of a column 
against which is placed a seat of antique form; 
in its centre is represented “Le Livre de la 
Loi.” Beneath are grouped a Gaul warrior, an 
artisan, a labourer, and other personages sym- 
bolising “La Famille.” To righi and left are 
hgures personifying Energy, Genius, Labour, 
&c. ; and crowning the composition an impos- 
ing figure of “La Patrie” upright upon the 
column. The general appearance is sufficiently 
decorative, though rather heavy. M. Recipion 
18 a sculptor who has done some good work 
in the decoration of the Grand Palais and the 
Pont Alexandre III, but he is perhaps hardly 
equal to making the best of a monument of this 
kind, for which one wanted a Dalou or a 
Falguiére. 

A new work by M. Frémict has just been 
completed for America—the equestrian statue 
of Colonel Howard, who distinguished himself 
in the American War of Independence. It is 
"Satpal for $n site in Baltimore. 

urprise been expressed that the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts has a for two years 
to settle the of the di of the fine 
models of historical monuments which 
are for the present deposited at the Trocadéro. 
These were made under the direction of M. 
Dt Inspecteur-Général des Monuments 
locesains, and were specially designed to 





illustrate the use of the materzials of con- 
struction in ancient buildings ; they are there- 
fore interesting in a double sense, artistic and 
technical. Among them are models of the 
staircase of the Chateau of Blois; the but- 
tresses of Saint Urbain, Troyes; of Saint 
Pierre, Beauvais ; and of the apse of Nétre 
Dame, Puy. The architectural museum of the 
Trocadéro would seem to be their proper 
destination. 

During the Parliamentary vacancy the 
refreshment -room of the House is being 
decorated under the direction of M. Bucquet, 
architect to the Palais Bourbon. It is now 
adorned with some splendid panels in grey 
stoneware, executed at Sevres, and represent- 
ing the Four Seasons. The design is by M. 
Constant Roux. The Municipality of Paris is 
following suit in decorating the refreshment- 
room at the Hotel de Ville, for which M. 
Forain has submitted a series of sketches of 
Parisian scenes, the principal one representing 
a group of men before a tavern at Montmartre, 
with the panorama of Paris before them. This 
decoration is to replace the two curious com- 
positions by Chifflard, “ Faust au Sabbat,” and 
* Faust au Combat,”’ which will be removed to 
the Petit Palais. 

The decoration of the Hotel de Ville is at 
last on the way to be completed. Mr. Joseph 
Blanc is putting the finishing touches to a 
cupola ceiling representing “Les Mois du 
Calendrier Republicain ;"" M. Olivier Merson 
is completing his important decoration on the 
grand staircase ; and M. Francois Flameng is 
at work on the figure representing “ Music, 
which had been originally commissioned from 
M. Ranvier. After the closing of the Salons, 
the two large pictures by M. Detaille, to be 
first exhibited at the Old Salon, will be fixed in 
position. This will complete the great work 
of decoration of the Hotel de Ville, commenced 
thirteen years ago, and which, though it is 
certainly sadly wanting in unity of style and 
conception, nevertheless remains a remarkable 
monument of contemporary French art. 


—_ 
— 


PICTURES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


No very great expectations had been formed 
in regard to this year's show of pictures at the 
New Gallery, but on the whole there is more 
of interest than we anticipated, and at all events 
there is one work of the first order of artistic 
power — Mr. Sargent’s portrait group of 
“Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq.” (251), at 
the top of the north room. This is a group of 
three young people, a boy and two girls, 
admirably composed, the two figures nearest 
the foreground being grouped with a “ pouf” 
covered with light-coloured material, which 
has an important effect in the balance of the 
picture and in throwing back the background. 
A sumptuously-maned black poodle in the 
foreground, whose coat makes an effective 
contrast with the red sleeves of the girl next 
him, is also a very important element in the 
effect. We have seen more interesting pictures 
by Mr. Sargent, but none painted with more 
breadth and mastery than this, though unfor- 
tunately, as we not infrequently find in his 
works, the hands are rather neglected and 
carelessly painted. 

Mr. G. F. Watts’s large picture, “Love 
Steering the Boat of Humanity” (149), in the 
wvest room, shows the very opposite extreme in 
the uses of painting ; Mr. Sargent representing 
the realism of everyday life (though not by any 
means sinking to mere realism in execution), 
and Mr. Watts the use of painting to convey 
abstract ideas. In this kind of moral aim in 
painting Mr. Watts has sometimes too much 
lost sight of pictorial and decorative effect ; the 
present work, however, is a fine and effective 





rich in colour, though a little confused in line 
and composition, and perhaps also in regard to 
motif. Apparently the sail in the boat of Life 
has come to grief, and the passenger is taking 
to his sculls, which, owing to a little careless- 
ness in perspective, seem very short for their 
purpose. Mr, Watts has done finer things 
than this ; but it is not a picture to pass over. 
In the south room, where the numbers com- 
mence, a special feature has been made by the 
collocation of a dozen pictures painted in 
tempera ; most or all of them being of that 
modern archaic school in which the spirit and 
treatment of carly Italian art is revive! 
Though not feeling in a general way ‘ery 
much sympathy with this archaic school, such 





attempts have their interest in an artistic 


picture independent of its moral ; powerful and | g 


sense ; s¢veral of them here are of much 
beauty and delicacy of design and execution ; 
and tempera is a medium which lends itself 
very well to this kind of comparatively flat and 
shadowless treatment. The lar of these 
works is Mr. Walter Crane's “ Wind in 
the Tree” (7), in which the four winds are 
ae by floating figures in variously- 
co ed draperies, blowing through that early 
Renaissance form of wind instrument which 
we remember seeing in use also by the per- 
sonages who enacted the Winds in that 
celebrated masque at the Guildhall some two 
or three years ago. The work forms a fine 
panel in a decorative sense, though its interest 
is rather superficial than intellectual. Mr. 
Batten’s “Danaé” (3) is a very mediaeval 
Danaé, harmless and tame in comparison 
with such a voluptuous figure as that of Titian 
for instance ; but it is nevertheless a delicate 
and beautiful little work. A larger picture of 
the same class, Mr. Southall’s “St. Dorothea 
and her Sisters refusing to Worship the Idol’ 
{9} is also of considerable interest in its 
peculiar and conventional fashion. 

On the opposite wall of the same room we 
are confronted by a large picture of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s, “The Cider Press” (58), which 
takes us into an opposite world of art from 
these primitifs ; a composition of crowded and 
energetic figures engaged in rustic labour, and 
painted with the greatest dash and freedom of 
execution (almost to the extent of coarseness), 
and in the strongest and most powerful 
colours. It is a remarkable picture ; whether 
one altogether likes it or not may be a question, 
but at all events it is neither weak nor 
commonplace. A picture about which there 
can be no doubt at all is the portrait of 
Professor Liveing by Sir George Reid (57), an 
artist who is now at the height of his powers, 
and who takes rank as one of the most impres- 
sive of contemporary portrait painters. Mr. 
W. Wontner’s picture of a young girl in an 
oriental costume seated by a fountain (41), 
with two lines of verse as a title, is a very 
good example of the style of picture in which 
superficial prettiness and high finish are the 
objects aimed at ; of its class it is a very good 
specimen, a piece of very highly finished 
execution in a rather hard manner. Among 
the other notiveable pictures in this room 
(excluding landscapes) is Mr. Khnopff's curious 
performance, “The Secret” (35); the upper 
portion an interior where a woman is pariey- 
ing with a mask stuck up ona pole, the lower 
portion a view of some medieval buildings 
reflected in water ; what is the meaning of the 
interior scene, and what its connexion with 
the lower view, is a riddle to which no solution 
is afforded. Mr. A. Foord Hughes's “ Perdita 
and her Playmates " (47), landscape and figures, 
is a clever work in a rather curious con- 
ventional style. 

In the west room are not many things that 
will stay the visitor on his round. M. 
Benjamin-Constant’s head of “Salome” (196) 
is a somewhat theatrical study. There are 
two clever sketch portraits on a large scale, 
that of two children of Mr. R. Brough (161), 
and that of a young girl by Mr. J. J. Shannon 
178). Mr. Wetherbee gives us one of his com- 
binations of nude figures with landscape in 
“Halcyon Days” (144), a seashore scene with 
bathers, not equal in poetic suggestiveness to 
most of his works; and Mr. Herbert Draper 
has a very clever study of night effect in 
“Midsummer Night " (115), with Puck holding 
colloquy with some hares in the foreground. 
A picture quite out of the common way is Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale’s “ The Pilgrim” (142), a 
charming family scene in the interior of a 
humble home ; the title does not quite explain 
itself, but we presume it refers to the sad- 
looking man in the background, the wayfarer 
uest who contemplates social joys which are 
not his. At all events, it is a work of marked 
character and originality. : 

In the north room Mr. Austen Brown $ 
“ Haymakers ™ (222) is a life-size study of two 
rustics, man and woman, half hidden under a 
joad of grass which one of them carries; a 
genre picture on a large scale and in a broad 
stvie of execution which gives distinction and 
interest to it ; but was it worth doing on this 
scale? There are some dreadfully common- 
place things, and on a large scale, too, in this 
room. Among the exceptions are Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s dignified portrait of “Lady Orr- 
Ewing " (262) in a crimson dress and with the 
head powerfully and broadly painted; and 
Sir W. Richmond's refined and effective por- 
trait of Mrs. Clinton Dawkins (250). Mr, 
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ow feeling, and Mr. Alfred East's “A 
orning Song” (230) is a landscape 
sketch, rather than a finished ure, distin- 
guished by fine colour and composition. 

The Central Hall is occupied by Mc. G. H. 
Hodgson's collection of works of Japanese art, 
a ion of the exhibition which is on so 
diferent a footing from the pictures that we 
prefer to notice it separately on another 
occasion, especially as the catalogue is not yet 
available. 


—_ 
Ss 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week, in the Meeting-room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, W. Mr. G. B, Carvill, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair in the absence of 
the President, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 

The minutes and some nominations having 
been read, Mr. H. A. Hall was elected a mem- 
ber, and it was announced that Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend had rejoined the Association. 

On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon. 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., for allowing a party 
of members to visit the Eastern Telegraph 
Co.'s offices on the 12th ult. 


New Premises Fund, 


The Chairman announced the following 
additions to the New Premises Fund, ic. :— 
Messrs. W. H. Lever, 25/.; John Moarray, 
rol. 108.; W. Henry White, ro/, tos. ; C. de 
Grachy, 5/. 58.; H. E. Rider, 5/. 58; L. 
Jacob, 3/. 38.; E. J. Stubbs, 2/. 28.; F. R, 
Taylor, 21. 23. ; A. C. Dickie, 1/. 1s. ; T. T. G, 
Donaldson Selby, t/. 1s. ; V. A. Flower, 1/. 18, ; 
A. T. Griffith, /.; H. W. H. Palmer, a1. 1. : 
W. M. Paton, 1/. 1s.; H. C. Trimnell, 11. 1s. : 
Horace White, 1/. ts. ; C. H. Strange, 1/. 18. : 
and G. Vernon, 1/. 1s. The total of the fand 
now amounts to 4,116/. 14s. 6d. 


Members’ Supper. 


few, and it was not very encouraging to 

who gave up their time organising the oe 
tainments if they were badly supported. He 
did not see how members could disassociate 
themselves:from the entertainments, which were 
part of the curriculum, and he hoped that the 
me and the forthcoming soirée would be 


passed to the donors, 
Nomination of Officers, 


ee 





| The following gentlemen were then elected| The matters which come to the arbity 

as pone ene Mesars. H, G. of an architect or surveyor —and | use the enn 

E. W. M. Wonnacott, A. A. Carder, and G. H. | surveyor in the sense in which Sir Christophe, 

Smith. Wren was 8 to the fabric of St. Pay), 
Arbitrations. 


a title which has been held by his distinguished 
The Chairman then called on Mr. E. A.| Successors to the present day—can be classe 
to read the following paper on follows 


as — 
Griining Party walls under the London build 
“ ”. 4 A Poulidy “+ 
Arbitrations” :— of 1894. Mg Ac 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, — Dangerous structures 
I have had the honour of being invited by Questions arising out of the various factory 
your Committee to read a paper on Arbitra- | Acts and amendments thereto. 
tions. This I do willingly, but others have pene relating to light and ai 
written books and read papers on this subject uilding contracts. 
generally, and I therefore to speak 
simply on arbitrations from architect's 
point of view, and to confine myself entirely | client ; and 











questions between architect ang 


to such as may occur in the ordinary practice | Compensation cases. Under this head wou 
of an archi I propose also not to —_ eye seenete sinks, 

deeply into the question of precedents, or re © party-wal! questice 
law. In fact, as far as possible, to base my | under the don Building Act, i803. this 4 


ledge I have personally | really the most frequent of disputes arising 
gained in active practice. our practice. The method of dealing wa ‘ 
Arbitration was really the earliest species of | is very carefully set out in Section », and | need 
law. In primeval times the king or head of a | hardly here waste time in describing the nature 
tribe was the arbitrator, both in civil and|of the procedure, It amounts to this, that » 
criminal cases. True, he had extraordinary | arbitrator, or surveyor, is appointed by the 
powers, which his successors at the present | building owner, and another by the adjoining 
day do not possess, though sometimes I cannot | owner, and if these two gentlemen canno 
thinking it would be a mercy if they did,| agree on the merits of the case, they muy 
were m= in the same way and by the | agree to refer the matter to the umpire, techn 
same means, to shorten cases which are other-| cally known as the third surveyor. On hy 
wise very . In course of time, law | undertaking the reference, the procedure 
arbitration, but a reaction set in, by | usually begins with a visit to and careis 
which arbitration has become more than for a Sr of the ure in question, which 
merly a recognised means of settling disputes, the existing Act, may also include party 
being now invested with legal powers, which | fence walls, the Act of 1555 not referring 
until recently did not exist. these. A consultation then generally follow 
Althoagh many arbitrations had taken place | a8 to the nature of the award, witnesses being 
under the of this change | seldom or never called. The third surveyor 


draft to ery the others, and having, i 
, @ further meeting in which th 

terms of tag te yong finally discussed. | 
is necessary award should be signe 
by two ont of the three surveyors ; but, as: 
matter of fact, the decision really is that of the 
third surveyor alone, as the building owner: 
surveyor, in order to proceed with his work, s 
ically bound to adopt his decision. And 

e I ought to mention one dilfcrence be 
tween this species of award and any other 
As a rule, the arbitrator or umpire is both judge 
and jury, and questions of fact determined by 
him cannot be re-argued or opened up again 
bet under the clauses allowing {or appei 

and on such points as to the County Court, and from that to the 
toa most able peret, written by Mr, Strahan, | superior courts, against an award, it is possibie 
and read at the I x Institute of British Archi- | to opea up the whole case from the beginning 
tects in January, 1895 ; to an able article in the | even to a recapi of the evidence (if any 
Builder of August 17, 1901 ; and to the follow-|and arguments originally placed before the 
ing more claborate text-books :—“The Law | third , and even to offer fresh evidence 
ing to Civil Engineers, Architects, and| Here we fod that the above-quoted Act ba 
ewes pag Fre’ Beas csorny and Strahan ; also | materially increased the ditliculties of the su: 
Russell on a“ itrations and Awa j veyors in dealing with party or party-fence 
structures. All former building Acts made 

mention of compensation to the adjoining 


E 
; 
Z 
¢ 


Without going into the detailed 
provisions of this Act, it may be said that the 
arbitrator has all the powers of a judge of the 
High Court, except the power of committal to 

g3 


—s 


trator should be an expert in the. matter which | owner for disturbance—in none of the forme 
he has to decide, the object being to avoid] Acts was this mentioned and the building 
waste of time in informing him of ie cites owner had the right of rebuilding if he could 
ot professions and trades, and bringing evi-| prove that this was necessary or advisable 
dence necessary to prove such matters, which | even for his own purposes only, without regard 
pashan of his own mages. be sie te ing the convenience of his neighbour. The 

ide upon without any such Arbi- | effect of this alteration in the law bas been 4 
trations, too, should not, if before a lay arbi-| bad one. The adjoining owner either wisbe 
trator, be allowed to involve questions of law,|to keep his ises to himself for his ows 
These, if they do arise, are better dealt with | purposes, aed without disturbance, in whic 
direct by the proper courts, though | shailjcase*he fights strenuously to maintain the 
alterwards show how an arbitrator can deal which for reasons of public policy 
with them in case of need. 


ought to be renewed, or he makes it a mean 
ing an unreas synable and 


often i amount of compensation 
This Pete lecromes the difficulties of the 
third surveyor, as he is naturally led & 
countenance the retention of party structure 
which would be better pulled down and rt 
built. In this case, as in others, 1 w:!! give the 
form and nature of award later on. 
to the dangerous structures 
this is a new form of arbitration, arising under 
he Fay r Formerly all such cases were 
pol the j ion of and were tried at the 
of the district. It is now open to 
any one conceiving himself aggrieved by the 
receipt of a dangerous structure notice ‘0 give 
notice under Part 9 of the Act, provided he 
does so within seven days, requiring the any 
to be referred to arbitration, and Clause 107 ° 
the Act the method in which this 
shall be It is cally a repetition o 
the 
tion 
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procedure in walls, with the excer” 
is signed by the arbitrales 
or umpire only. In this case, if the owner 
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dan us structure docs not 
eal sapemne after service of the 
notice the appointment of an arbitrator, the 
matter reverts to the police-courts, as under 

ormer Acts. 

a now come to arbitrations on questions 
of light and air, by far the most difficuit of any 
with which an architect or surveyor can be 
called on to deal. The state of the law on this 
subject could not be more unsatisfactory than 
it is, owing to the conflicting decisions of 
various Judges and the reversal of the judg- 
ments ot the Court of first instance by the 
Courts of Appeal—notably in recent cases. 
Efforts are being made to in a revision of 
the law as to easements of this class by a joint 
Special Committee appointed by the Koyal 
institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, with the assistance of two 
eminent King’s Counsel. A Bill will be intro- 
duced into Parliament, we hope, in the current 
session, and I think every one will wish it success 
in simplifying matters of such great compli- 
cation and difficulty. The main principles of 
the proposed Bill are settlement by arbitration, 
the proceedings being similar to those under 
the Factory Act ; the elimination of extravagant 
claims for special uses of ancient lights ; the 
extinction of claims of this class in future 
buildings not already possessing ancient 
lights ; and the simplification of means of 
objecting to such rights being acquired 


| by the simple means of giving a statutory 


notice of objection instead of the pre- 
sent cumbrous and barbarous means of 
erecting and maintaining screens or other 
physical obstructions. Arbitrations under this 
head arise under different circumstances. The 
arbitrator or umpire may be appointed by 
agreement; he may be appointed by the 
Judge of the Court in which the case is tried, 
or he may be required simply to report to the 
judge his independent opinion of the case. In 
this sense he is practically an arbitrator, inas- 
much as the Judge would probably, and in 
nearly every case, give his judgment in accord- 
ance with such r if confined strictly to 
questions of fact. ¢ duties of the arbitrator 
here are very wide, and he can, and should, 
often do m to bring the parties together by 
suggesting a reasonable compromise, either by 
the modification of the defendant's proposed 
building, by reasonable compensation for the 
injury hkely to be inflicted, or often success- 
fully by suggesting an improvement to the 
plaintiff's building—of course, in the latter 
case to be carried out at the expense of the 
defendant. 

The next class we have to deal with are 
dilapidations, These are more strictly matters 
of account. The repairing clauses in leases 
and agreements are often vague, and it is, 
therefore, often difficult to arrive at a decision. 
The arbitrator must determine on the items of 
daim which he intends to allow, and after that 
sr them according to the best of his know- 

ge. 

Amore delicate question than that arising 
between architects and their clients cannot be 
conceived. Often these cases are painful to 
hear, and to decide; they usually take the 
shape of an alleged overcharge on the part of 
the architect, resisted by a counterclaim for his 
negligence, and damages arising therefrom. 
The procedure is the same as in other arbitra- 
tons, but in this—more than in any other class 
of cases—there is apt to be personal feeling 
and recrimination. In my own experience 
most such cases arise where the so-called 
architect is not a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but nevertheless 
attempts to use, and often to unduly interpret 
and strain to the utmost, the schedule of pro- 
fessional charges. 

With com jon cases the architect has 
pet i little to do. These claims 
Senerally arise with reference to pr 
taken under the authority of an Act of lia- 
ment, They-may arise as a consequence of 
damage caused by the construction of neigh- 
bouring buildings or works, both as re 
structural damage and consequential injury ; 
and rege ra other causes of complaint. 
But, as a rule—and particularly as to com- 
pensation for oe purchase—these are 
left in the hands surveyors or agents, pure 
and simple. I mean agents dealing with pro- 
ee and accustomed to assess the value of 
buiidirens the. rental values of land and 

idings. I am to say that, with the 
occasional exc the plaintiff's case in 
ps 9 in to light and air, there is no 
of arbitration or trial in which such 


exaggeration takes place as in co 


mpensation 
cases. This would seem to arise under the 
idea that a jury or an arbitrator would average 
the claims made against the counter offers. 
It appears often in these cases quite impossible 
to give conscientious evidence, as that would 
be of no use to the party represented. In fact, 
the witnesses too often consider that they are 
advocates rather than experts. A well-known 
judge once remarked that there were three 
classes of witnesses—the truthful, the perjurer, 
and the professional expert. 
With regard to the duties of arbitrators and 
umpire. Should arbitrators be employed, their 
daty is to prepare each his own case : to boil it 
down and simplify it, so as to only produce the 
salient points of real importance at the hearing. 
I have already said that arbitration is intended 
to simplify the settlement of disputes, and I 
cannot too strongly advise anybody engaged in 
this class of practice to be most particular and 
most careful in preparing the case for his side, 
fully setting forth his case without bias or ex- 
aggeration. More than this: he should, if he 
can, endeavour to ascertain and to work out the 
opponent's case, so as to be ready to meet his 
opponent's arguments. He should have every 
drawing, every paper that he has to produce 
during the case, readily accessible and at hand, 
in order to avoid waste of time. In party wail 


all, it is out of the upright ; and the nature of 


veyor to the building owner should also be 


poses to do, which cannot always be disclosed 
by the statutory party-wall notice, as this has to 


sible at first to ascertain the exact circum- 
stances of the case and condition of the struc- 
ture in question. 
Now, in speaking of the duties of arbitrators 
as such, where there is an umpire, | may as 
well say that under this head I include the 
duties of architects or surveyors who have to 
prepare their side of the case for hearing. In 
all of these cases the same care should be 
taken in preparation—no points should be over- 
looked, and the points likely to be raised by 
the opposite side should be foreseen. The two 
architects, whether acting as arbitrators or not, 
should before the hearing agree facts as far 
as they possibly can ; they should verify each 
other's drawings. In cases of light and air 
they should prepare a model, to be jointly 
agreed upon by both parties, and they should 
do everything to avoid disputes as to fact at the 
hearing, so that time will not be wasted in 
producing a lot of evidence to prove anything 
which ought not to require proof at all. 
With regard to the Factory Acts, arbitrations 
are a procedure of comparatively modern 
form, They arise out of the operation of the 
original Factory Act and of numerous amend- 
ments of such Act, and are confined to deter- 
mining the necessary provision for means of 
escape in case of fire, and to certain sanitary 
arrangements, both of which appear formerly 
to have been much neglected. Many difficult 
cases arise, owing to practical considerations, 
and the necessity of obtaining rights of way 
or access to the premises of neighbouring 
owners. I must say that the London County 
Council, as the statutory authority, though 
ly improving in this respect, sometimes 
render these matters very difficult to decide by 
incorporating in their notices requirements, 
conditions, and provisions with which it is 
absolutely impossible for the owners o! pro- 
perty to comply. But that procedure of some 
sort was imminently necessary is quite clear. 
These questions bear very hardly on owners 
, who might in many respects be 
more leniently dealt with than they are at 
t. In this case, the presence of umpire 
and two arbitrators is necessary at the bearing. 
The parties may or may not be represented by 
solicitors or counsel. The decision, however, 
rests solely with the umpire. As in all other 
cases, there is an appeal to the Courts ; but this 
appeal can only be on points of law and the 
validity of award, but not upon the facts as 


origimilly decided. 

eas eam matters are arbitrations arising 
out of builders’ contracts. Here, again, much 
can be done to shorten a reference by agreeing 
beforehand to such items as possible, and also by 





agreeing in what order the claim and counter- 
Frey poy should be taken, so that in case 


of need an interim decision may be given, 
ae disputes only too likely to be pro- 
longed. it is no unusual thing for the hearin 
of an arbitration on a buildi o last 
for any time from twenty to forty days, when 
anything that either party might have gained 
is comp swept away by costs. In these 
protracted cases nearly always personal feeling 
is introduced, which not tend to promote 
a rapid settlement. Under the form of contract 
now in general use, the arbitration can only be 
opened after completion of the works, or 
when either is dissatished with the archi- 
tect’s final certi But there are many 
cases in which much friction can be avoided 
and time saved by a hearing during te 
iiding 


contract t 


of the works. The architect of a bu 
must always remember that he is not only 
the agent of his client or employer. He 
must also durin ogress of the works as 
above men the scales of jastice 
between employer and contractor. Questions 
as to material and workmanship may arise 
which it is difficult to determine later on, when 
much of the constructive work has been 
covered up. 

As to dilapidation arbitrations, | think I have 
already said nearly as much as I need. These 
rarely get into the Courts ; they are generally 
settied by the surveyors on behalf of claimant 


cases, before the third surveyor is called in, | and landlord, and tenant or defendant, an agree- 
accurate drawings should be made of the wall,| ment being come to before negotiation as to 
both in plan, elevation, and section. The wall] the name of the third person, or umpire, whose 
should be plumbed to ascertain how far, if at} decision shall be final. 


They are matters of 
little interest, rarely involving any special 


the materials of which it is composed should | principle of law, but really only being a money 
be, as far as possible, ascertained. The sur- | dispute. 


With regard to disputes between architects 


prepared to state exactly what he really pro-| and clients, I think I need add no more to what 


I have already said. In compensation cases, 
the procedure is practically the same as in 


be given in advance, and it is not always pos-| other arbitrations already noticed. 


I have, therefore, so far, I think, defined the 
various methods of procedure, the duties of the 
umpire and arbitrators, including under the 
latter head the architects or ors em- 
ployed to advise their respective clients. 

We now come to the preparation of awards. 
The first duty of the arbitrator or umpire is to 
ascertain that he is properly and legally 
appointed, to receive and take into his posses- 
sion the documents or agreements referring to 
such appointment, to ascertain generally the 
nature of the claim and counterclaim, if any, 
so as to avoid what I may call fishing 
claims, and to regulate the order in which 
the case shall be heard. The arbitrator 
or umpire may be appointed in various ways ; 
he may be appointed by a judge of one of 
the High Courts; he may be appointed by 
agreement, or by some person to whom his 
nomination has been referred, such as the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or of the Surveyor’s Institution; he 
may be the person specially nominated in a 
building contract as the arbitrator. The pre- 
liminary points being settled, he must proceed 
with the hearing, first arranging as to 
whether witnesses are to be sworn, and must 
show great patience in allowing al! matters 
to be brought forward, and, at the same time, 
firmness in stopping irrelevant matter and per- 
sonal recrimination. He sometimes may, in 
questions of light and air particularly, be able 
to make a suggestion which practically puts an 
end to the case, and it is his duty, whenever he 
can do so, to shorten the proceedings by means 
of proposing a fair compromise. He should 
avoid interfering in the conduct of the case, 
leaving each party to conduct his own case, 
and only speaking when it is necessary to give 
a decision on a point of procedure or to settle 
or define a doubtful answer. He should par- 
ticularly avoid showing any leaning to either 
side, and should allow no expression of his 
opinion as to the merits of the case to escape 
him. In rare cases it may be necessary for 
him to give an interim decision, or to state a case 
for the opinion of a superior Court prior to 
proceeding further ; for instance, he may have 
to decide in a disputed account whether or no 
there is a contract ; but this should not be done 
unless absolutely necessary. At the conclusion 
of the hearing, having given both sides a fair 
and impartial opportunity of bringing for- 
ward evidence and statements, he should 
reserve his decision in order to read 
through the evidence and his own notes. 
These he should make himself, > 
both of the arguments on cither 

as well as of the heads of the evidence. If 
shorthand notes are taken throughout the 





whole of the proceedings, his own short notes, 
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embodying of the job he should | legal points must be , ee 

the salient peints, are much | tractor that at the outset nts m avoided, for the i? 
easier of - Hn a a Suenuneen It | know fairly well what he has to do. To him|cated the issue and added to the Be ne 
is always well to agree, with ssegaee to short-|it will make a great difference in os In these matters it was common sense wh, + 
hand notes, by whom they be paid for} his work and in ordering his ; in | helped to settle cases quickly. As to jiph; ~: 
in the first instance, and that they shall be/ fact, it may make the difference to him be-|air cases, he was not acquainted with tie), 
accepted as correct by both parties. It is per- | tween proft and loss. Builders are human | which was to be brought forward thi, oa, 
fectly useless to have two shorthand writers, | beings, and if they see a loss before themjand he would like to know whut the :..., 
one on either side. Generally speaking, it is| you are not likely to get as good work out/would be of the statutory notice which y, 
convenient to have notes n ofjof them as if they see a profit, and any | Gruning said would be such an improven,.. 
the whole case, without necessarily having| contractor will tell you that he can workjon the cumbrous and barbarous metho 
them transcribed in their entirety. It saves a| cheaper for one architect than he can for} hoardings or screens. It seemed thin that 
great deal of time to have the speeches of janother. In the first place, contract drawings | if they were to send out these statutory poy “s 
counsel and ts transcribed, as it is im-| should not be looked upon ne pos : when something was being done that gh: 
possible for the arbitrator or umpire to follow | solely from an artistic point of view Every | affect a client's interests ther: wld be ag 


these exactly with his notes without causing 
delay. The heads of evidence he must 


be able to take down. In purely 
technical cases, such as dan us structures, 
party or party fence walls, arbitrators or 


umpires should be capable of drawing their 
own awards. In fact, the Act would seem to 


begin with a recapitulation of the origin of the 
i ; under what circumstances it has 
arisen, whether under contract or otherwise. 
This part, generally called the preamble, 
should be accurate and should enumerate the 
whole matter concisely. The award itself 
should be drawn carefully in as few words as 
possible, setting forth the items in dispute in 
separate paragraphs, one paragraph to each 
item rather than a connected sentence, 
stringing them all together, and it is some- 
times necessary to attach and refer to 
diagrams or plans, &c. In it the arbitrator 


jury, and, in fact, he has more power than 
a jury. A jury's decision can be upset on the 
of misdirection by the judge who sums 

so An arbitrator has no one to sum up to 
and his decision on the facts is absolutely 
final, except as I have mentioned in pariy-wall 
In most cases, except those above 
named, it is advisable to employ a solicitor to 
draw the award, furnishing him, of course, 
with all documents necessary to draw the 
preamble, but not with more than the heads of 
the decision at which you have arrived. If a 
point is strongly contested during the 
hearing, it is better to state at once that if such 
point is insisted upon you will make your 


é 


in the position of a judge. 
on facts, and not on law, and for that reason itis 
unadvisable and unusual that he should in any 
way give any hint of the reasons which have 
induced him to come to his decision. I have 
heard it said that this is cowardly, and that a 
man should be prepared to give his reasons for 
anything that he does, but I cannot see that 
this accusation is correct. The arbitrator has 
to do his duty according to his conscience, and 
the very essence of his employment is to put a 
final end to the dispute. His simple decision 
on a point of fact is an end of this, whereas if 
he gave reasons he might leave the matter 
open to continued and prolonged further 
liti — Papeete a yo is stated for the 
opi superior rt it is necessary to 
give alternative decisions—that is, if the Court 
rule one way, then the decision will be so and 
so, the alternative decision being given in case 
the Court rules the other way. 


ie te dade te nals tech 


follow the decision, but in many cases bot 
parties may be equally in the wrong, and it 
may be to give some decision as to 
how costs are to be allotted. Both parties 
cannot be equally in the right. 

One last word on awards. In making an 
award do not hesitate, or attempt a com- 
promise. As far as possible give your award 
pr vo A ty — ae is so unsatis- 
actory ies as striking a ba 
ene Se 

must taken to issue the award 
within the periods prescribed by the Arbitra- 
tion Act. But the umpire or arbitrator has 
power to enlarge the time for this, provided he 
does so in writing prior to the expiry of the 
: Now, having spoken of arbitrations, I should 
like, with your permission, to speak on the 
question of their avoidance. In building con- 


tracts, for instance, the necessity for arbitration | the 


often arises out of carelessness, either in 

preparation of drawings, specifications, pe 
sometimes of quantities, or out of the want of 
proper notes made during the carrying out: of 
the works. !t is only fairtoa builder or con- 


ysjthat they can read. 


thing ; every colour should be an indication of 
material; shading should be avoided; t 
capeiapend won coal suis dcumtinge 
su upon scale wings. 
Breryting show be set out as far as pos- 
sible with the view of giving the workmen 
actually employed what amounts to a book 
Drawings and draft 
specifications should be completed before 
being placed in the hands the quantity 
surveyor. Generally the quantities form no 
part of the contract, but it is only fair that the 
notes made by the quantity surveyor during 
the progress of his work should be carefully 
considered and added to the drawings and 
to the specification. The quantity surveyor 
should 
during the process of se ge ay quantities, in 
order that any point not r on drawings, 
&c.,can be made so before the work is ten- 
dered for. An architect should, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid all alteration of his design during the 
progress of the works, and — to have made 
up his mind beforehand what he wants to have. 
Alterations are a fruitful source of dispute, 
though they often cannot be avoided on account 
of the idios ies of clients. The next great 
cause of Geen wins out of the of 
giving orders for extras, omi , and 
variations, It is almost impossible on works 
to give a written order for every variation 
and instruction required, but the clerk of the 
works or foreman can be instructed to make 
notes of these as they occur from day to day to 
submit them to the architect on his next visit, 
and if the architect initials them they can be 
then acknowledged to be orders in writing 
under the terms of the contract. The proper 
provision of full-sized and detail drawings and 
other details at the earliest stage of the works 
is of use to the contractor, and the show- 
ing of consideration to him in facilitating the 
setting out of the work and the ordering of 
goods is an inducement to him to do his werk 
Of course, builders are also often in fault, 
raising contentions and unwarrantabie claims. 
The only remedy for this is steadily to refuse 
to entrust them with further work. 

With one more remark I shall conclude. A 
constant source of trouble in contracts is the 
attempt to please our client by trying to get a 
larger amount of work or more elaborate 
work done for him than an architect can pro- 
perly expect for the amount placed at his dis- 





The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 

said, in Mr. Gruning they an able exponent 

of the various intricacies of arbitrations, and 

ne wished the paper had been s Mille more 
ni 


Mr. A. O. Collard, in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said they were all 
much obliged to Mr. Gruning for his paper, 
though it might with advantage have included 
a few references to the practice Mr. 
Gruning had built up, so that the members 
might apply that experience to their own smaller 
affairs. It was said about artists that they were 
born, not made; and he would apply that to 
arbitrators. gg seg did not think Mr. 


fees, and they might be glad to know if this sort 
of business was adequately remunerative or 








have ready access to the architect | seemed 


many of such notices that the remedy wogis 
almost as bad as the disease. What be yw... 
like to see brought about was the state atiain 
in regard to light that existed in some othe 
countries, i.¢c., a total absence of law « « 
ancient lights, though, of course, in building ; 
man had to have proper regard {or his ness 
bour’s land and buildings. and if we were a 
under such a rule and ignored it, and bat 


up a building the lights of which might 
chetratinties tha cciettbour’s build ng, we ough, 
to suffer the injury which would follow, These 
laws and customs of ancient lights seemed: 
be records of barbarous times, and the sone 
they were swept away the better. He did ng 
anticipate much good from the ill. As; 
Mr. Gruning’s suggestion as to models, thy 
a sort of millenial arrangement. 
would be convenient, perhaps, and might & 
done, bat while people fought about ap 
issue, it did not seem to be practical, As: 
disputes between clients and architects, he dg 
not know whether such disputes occurred oiter 
or noi. He had never had such a dispute, and 
he could not believe that many architects wer 
wholly or mostly to blame in such disputes 
Among the variety of clients one had ina 
lifetime there were many curious and cao. 
tankerous people, and probably some irritation 
and difficulty was due to architects not having 
the ability to make themselves understood, ix 
there were people like that who could ns 
explain their drawings or ideas. The more 
architects went about, ard the more tact ther 
acquired, the more likely they were to avo 
these troubles. As to taking up awards there 
was the mysterious and old-fashioned method 
of the man who was appointed third su- 
veyor preparing the award which the litigiow 
gentlemen who had entered into the dispute 
could take up by paying the fees. He did 
not know whether that method applied 
in all cases, and he would like to know 
if there was a better method. /t seemed 
odd that the fee should be paid in x 
vance-—possibly by the wrong person—and 
in the law courts a decision could be got and 
the bill would not come in until afterwards 
If it was of advantage to become well x 
quainted with matters of at bitration—and « 
probably was—why should they not make i 
study of the matter as young barristers 
studied law work? Young barristers walked 
into the courts and took a keen interest 9 
what was going on, and partly learnt ther 
profession in that way. If any one wished t 
take up arbitration work it would be a goo 
thing to attend arbitration cases and sce bot 
they were conducted. He had not been tote 
Assuciation meetings for some time, and bk 
desired to take that opportunity of con 
gtatulating them on the attendance on tha 
occasion, and on the growing interest of ov 
younger members in some branches o! te 
profession. Twenty-four years ago they 
would not have got such an attendance on 4 
similar occasion. ' 
Mr. H. T. Hare seconded the vote of thanss 
to Mr. Gruning for his valuable paper. Te 
paper was on a text-book subject, about whic 
papers were not often read, and thereiore Mr 
Gruning’s lecture was particularly valuable 
especially as it contained a great many "0% 
as to methods and procedure. One o! the main 
reasons why arbitrations were so generally the 


. | means of settling disputes in building matters 


was that in building contracts and questions 

to building it seemed almost i>: _ 
to get legal mind to grasp and understan 
oo He had been in the courts once o 
: when building cases were being heard, 
and he found it amusing to see the muddle int 
which the lawyers got directly they deg ; 
argue on the subject. This being the as’ 
seemed to be a necessity for questions of this 
kind to be settled by professional men conve! 
sant with the technicalities. As to the question 


those | of ancient lights, Mr. Gruning mentioned thatthe 
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and of the Surveyors’ Institution was dealing 
with the question with a view to amending the 
law. This seemed to be desirable, for 
there were many ways in which the law might 
be simplified. He did not know if it was 
to do so, but he thought it might be 

with advantage—i.c., to make the angle of 
45 deg. a recognised standard. It was not 
recogni nt, and although one 
naturally ¢ to it in most cases, it had no 
legal status ; but in most cases, where the light 
had an angle of 45 deg., it was reasonable to 
think that that light was not seriously impaired. 
{ that standard were legally recognised, it 
would simplify a great many cases. Looking 
at the question of ancient lights in a general way, 
he was disposed to agree with the last speaker. 
The only way to settle the question of ancient 
lights was not to have them atall. He could not 
see how aman had any right to light which 
came over some one else's property : he had 
right to light over his own land, but to nothing 
more, and if he wanted to put ina window 
on one side of his house overlooking the land 
of the adjoining owner, he must set back the 
building sufficiently to give him the light he 
wanted, and he ought not to be entitled to any- 
thing more. Anything more than that was 
stealing from his neighbour. As to party-wall 
notices, Mr. Gruning said that the building 
owner should be prepared to say in his party- 
wal! notice what he proposed to do. That was 
almost an impossibility, because in such work 
you could not tell what you were going to do 
until you really got to work, and the usual 
party-wall notice, for that reason, stated every 
possible thing you could do with the wall. 
With regard to building contracts, Mr. Gruning 
referred to them in a casual way. If quantities 
usually formed part of the contract the number 
of arbitrations would be reduced by one-half. 
The only just contract was the contract of 
which the quantities formed part. The builder 
could not be expected to check the quantities, 
and if he did not do so, there was no possible 
means of knowing whether they were correct 
ornot. If the quantities formed part of the 
contract, the architect, who was sure to make 
variations as the work was proceeded with, 
could make what alterations and improvements 
he liked, knowing that the settlement would be 
on afair ard equitable basis. No architect, if 
quantities were part of the contract, would vary 
the building out of reason, and to the detriment 
ofthe client. He might add that he always 
made the quantities part of the contract where 
he could. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said the good arbitrator needed quali- 
ties which we did not all possess. As to the 
taking up of awards, that was a serious matter, 
because a man might be appointed an arbi- 
trator and make his award, and yet the award 
might not be taken up. The arbitrator may 
have devoted ten, twenty, or even the forty 
days Mr. Gruning spoke about, and yet he 
would not get a penny if the award was not 
taken up. and he would like to know how Mr. 
Gruning got over that difficulty. There was 
another eventuality which sometimes occurred, 
and that was the death of one of the parties. 
He knew of such a case, and no one connected 
with the arbitration had been paid, and he did 
not believe they would be. If one of the 
parties died, and the other did not care a straw 
about the matter, there was, apparently, an end 
of the whole thing, and no one got any fees. 
Another point that was not referred to in the 
Paper was as to the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act. That tribunal was 
an instance, and a very fine instance, of the 
action of arbitration. The three gentlemen 
who constituted the tribunal were practically 
arbitrators, and they knew thoroughly the 
subjects relating fo which cases were brought 
before them, and the decision, which was 
Riven in a very short time, was likely to be 
exceedingly just. As to the question of light 
and air, it fell to his Int, as secretary of the 
Practice Committee of the Institute, to move 
in that room the appointment of the Joint 
‘ommittee of the Institute and the Surveyors’ 
Institution. The Committee was appointed, 
and they met and had the assistance of 
‘wo eminent King’s Counsel. Now that 
assistance was only too apparent in the 
Suggestions for the draft Bill which it was 
Proposed to bring before Parliament. His 
views on the sub were entirely in ac- 
cordance with the views of the two previous 
speakers. He said emphatically—and he 
spoke from experience in France and America, 
whtre no such thing as ancient lights was 


known—that no alteration of the law would be 
satisfactory which did not prevent, after a 
certain day, the acquirement of rights of light 
over any land but your own. The state of the 
law as itnow existed was a scandal, and the 
assistance of those two eminent King’s 
Counsel had been to the detriment of what 
Committee had been aiming at. Those two 
gentlemen might feel that it was fectly use- 
less to go to Parliament asking for the aboli- 
tion of the law of ancient lights, and if it was 
useless to do so then they had better ask for 
the little that was being asked for rather than 
nothing at all; but he felt most strongly that 
the only proper amendment of the law of 
ancient light was its abolition, though, of 
course, existing rights must be respected. 
He agreed with Mr. Hare in his re- 
marks as to the angle of 45 deg. but they 
must bear in mind that the angle must be a 
lateral angle as well as a vertical one, 
because lights were as often injured by 
being built close up at the sides as by 
being built above, directly in front. Mr. 
Collard was slightly in error as to statutory 
notices. A statutory notice was only to be 
given in a case where a man was attempting 
to “steal something from his neighbour,” as 
Mr. Hare rightly put it. Instead of putting up 
a huge screen vou could serve your neighbour 
with a notice that the window be had put in 
overlooking your land should never become an 
ancient light. As to dilapidations, the Prac- 
tice Committee of the Institute for the last 
two years had been engaged in produc- 
ing a book on the subject. The book was 
practically complete, and he could not 
do better than advise members to get a 
copy of it when it was published, for he 
thought they would find the subject treated in 
avery complete and able manner. As to the 
Factory Acts, the Practice Committee took a 
very active part last year in sending in a very 
strong memorial to the Government, who then 
had a Bill before the House for further amend- 
ing the Acts. The Committee did this in 
agreement with the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and they pointed out to the Minister 
who had charge of the Bill that a further 
amendment was not necessary, but that what 
was necessary was a codification of existing 
Acts, involving, of course, a certain amount of 
amendment in the process. The result of 
those representations was that the Bill was 
withdrawn, and in this session of Parliament 
a Bill codifying the existing Acts had been, or 
will be, introduced. He mentioned these 
matters partly because of what one heard occa- 
sionally. He had seen only that day, in a 
paper which ought to have known Detter than 
to have published it, an unsigned letter, in 
which the writer took upon himself to say that 
the Institute was absolutely useless, and that 
he and others would leave it. A man who 
could write such a letter had better leave the 
Institute, for he was not in his place in belong- 
ing to it, especially as he did not put his name 
to the letter, and so show that he was not 
ashamed to write on the subject. As to the 
cost of arbitrations, it was perfectly well known 
to men who were engaged in this class of work 
that lawyers would not, if they could avoid it, 
let a case go to arbitration by a surveyor, and 
the reason ior that was that these frequently 
would not throw the costs on the losing side. 
Lawyers argued that in going to the courts 
they stood to win or lose, and if they won they 
got their costs. In arbitrations the costs 
were frequently greater than the amount in 
dispute, and in many cases it was an injustice 
when an arbitrator gave an award which said 
that one side was wholly in the right, but 
which made both sides liable for the costs. 
By giving such awards the profession lost a 
great amount of work, and he agreed with Mr. 
Gruning that the costs should follow the event 
in the ordinary way. He agreed with Mr. 
Hare as to quantities forming part of the 
contract, and again, he might mention the 
Practice Committee of the Institute. They 
had drawn up a form of contract in which 
quantities would form part of the contract, and 
that amended form was to come before the 
general body of the Institute at the next 
meeting. As to the apparent inability of the 
ordinary legal mind to understand building 
disputes, that was a very interesting matter. 
There was a recent case in the courts which 
affected a firm of builders who had carried out 
a large contract. There was no dispute that 
extra work had been carried out, and equaily 
that the work was not included in the quantities 





on which the builders had tendered, and it 


eee before an 
arbitrator. This was done, and arbitrator, 
who took a common-sense view of the matter, 
made his award subject to a legal point being 
settled by the courts. The point of law 
reserved was whether or not the builders were 
—— for the correctness of the quantities, 
it went before some highly-trained legal 
minds, and they decided that the builders were 
responsible for the quantities, and that it was 
the business of the builders to check the quanti- 
ties, and in arguing on that one leaned 
counsel made some astounding statement» on 
the practice of building and as to what quan- 
tities were. They were absolutely ridiculous, 
and the decision of the court was just as 
absurd. It wasa matter of absolute impossi- 
bility at the present time for the builder to 
check quantities. Bills of quantities, which 
took six or eight weeks to prepare, and which 
were often an extensive series of documents, 
could not be checked by builders in the course 
of four or six days allowed for sending in 2 
tender. 
Mr. H. A. Satchell considered the paper 
especially valuable as being based upon per- 
sonal experience. He would like to ask Mr. 
Gruning as to party wall awards : Were they 
necessary ? or could the building-owner avoid 
them and thereby escape paying the fees of 
the surveyor to the adjoining owner’? He had 
peculiar pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks apart from his enjoyment in listening 
to the paper. On one occasion he had hada 
delicate light and air matter which, not know- 
ing how to deal with, he went to Mr. Gruning, 
who gave him ungrudgingly the best of advice 
and, by suggesting a way out of the difficulty, 
probebly saved him and his client the anxiety 
of an action. 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove said that the best 
way to settle building disputes was by arbitra- 
tion, and he thought the architect—or surveyor 
—arbitrator should be chosen. Years ago, 
before he devoted so much attention to the 
Building Act, he often acted as arbitrator. He 
found that where barristers were appointed to 
act as abitrators there was a great waste of time 
in discussing extraneous matters—points of law, 
for instance, instead of facts. When an archi- 
tect or surveyor sat as arbitrator the discussion 
was kept to points of fact, and though cases 
might last a long time and were onstly, the 
surveyor-arbitrator kept the discussion to the 
point. As to party walls under the London 
Building Act, he sometimes thought the 
adjoining owner's surveyor went into the 
matter with one idea in his mind, :.¢., fees, 
and he (the speaker) thought fees were often 
absurdly large compared with the work done. 
As to dangerous structures, he supposed he 
had had to deal with more dangerous struc- 
tures than any other London district surveyor, 
and he had never had one referred to arbitra- 
tion. The matter usually went before the 
magistrate in the ordinary way. As to 
questions arising out of the Factory Acts, 


he thought that some codification was 
required of the various laws relating 
to those Acts. He knew of a case of a ware- 


house of four floors, each let out to different 
people, and, the County Council requiring 
something to be done—tre escape staircases, 
or something of the kind—the owner served 
each tenant with a proportion of the cost of the 
work, and also a proportion of the 5 per cent. 
commission of the architect engaged. He ithe 
speaker} was asked by one of the tenants 
as to the legality of this, but ail he felt able to 
do in the circumstances was to advise the 
tenant to consult a lawyer. As to light and air, 
the matter came before the Science Lom- 
mittee of the Institute when he was Secretary 
of that Committee, and after various reports 
had been prepared he told the Committee that 
it was impossible to do much in the matter 
while there were so many lawyers in the 
House of Commons, for questions of light and 
air made so much work for the legal profes- 
sion that they would not favour a change of 
law. Long before the foundations of a build- 
ing were finished, ancient-light boards were 
often to be seen on adjoining property. As to 
disputes on building contracts, they should te 
referred to practical men—surveyors or archi- 
tects. He had been in the courts during the 
hearing of building cases, and the ignorance ot 
judges and lawyers on building matters was 
lamentable ; they often did not know the 
terms, even, in matters on ‘o which they were 
asked to give a proper decision. As to dilapi- 
dations, it seemed to him, in reading the 
decision of judges, that they now take a more 
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Mapa tro the whole building is stamped 
with a directness and simplicity of treatment 
which has its own architectural reward, and 
though, in a sense, purely utilitarian, it again 
proves that true architecture can and should 
be made subservient to the needs and necessi- 
ties of the age we live in rather than be a mere 
ornamental! adjunct. 
2 It should be mentioned that the Brigade 
turned out” very smartly for the benefit of 
members, and after a hearty vote of thanks 
had been passed to Mr. Fleming, a move was 
made to Mr. Harrison Townsend's building, 
the Horniman Free Museum. 

This most interesting building has been 
described and illustrated in the Builder for 
February 8 last, and therefore a long account is 
scarcely needed. Mr. Townsend has had a diffi- 
cult problem to face : a long narrow site on 
rapidly rising ground, with a clay foundation. 
The ty of the levels has been weil over- 
come by making the floor of the inner gallery on 
the same level as the balcony to the first gallery. 
The roof is entirely of iron construction, form- 
ing a large semi-circular top-light, the ribs 
being covered internally with fibrous plaster 
with broad and bold mouldings. The main 
ribs are carried right down to the ground by 
means of stancheons which are there anchored 
in concrete beds, the whole roof being practi- 
cally carried independently of the walls. 

- The general treatment is plain and dignified, 
if, perhaps, somewhat lacking in colour. Ex- 
ternally, the front elevation and clock tower 
are in Doulting stone, and are certainly 
— in treatment and detail, The latter is 

and strikes one at once as being more 





suited to a plastic material, such as terra-cotta, 
rather than a free stone. 

The well-known mosaic designed by Mr. 
Anning Bell has unfortunately suffered, it is 
said, from a gas generated in the materials 
behind it, and the colours are so low in tone 
that its distinctive character seems somewhat 
lost and aunsufficing. The bronze inscription 
panel by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy was much 
admired and noticed. 

A visit was paid to the interior of the clock 
tower, which is 68 ft. high to the centre of the 
1o ft. 6 in. dial, and some useful hints were 
obtained from Mr. A. W. Jarvis, who, in Mr. 
Townsend's regrettable absence abroad, most 
kindly met the members and explained the 
various plans and the difficulties which had to 
be met and overcome. 

There is no doubt that the Museum forms a 
remarkable addition to the art treasure houses 
of London, and is in itself an educational 
influence of some value, by reason of its un- 
conventionality of treatment. 


ne inp re 


REREDOS AND ScREEN, ST. THOMAS, HEIGHAM, 
NORFOLK.—On the 25th ult. the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese attended at the Church of St. Thomas, 
Heigham, and dedicated a reredos and choir screen. 
The new reredos is constructed of Caen stone. It 
occupies the whole width of the east end, the 
centre width being 26 ft. and the extreme height 
rr ft.. and its style is of the fifteenth century. The 
work was carried out by Mesers. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. The choir screen, which has been 
built at the east end of the south aisle to correspond 
with the vestry on the opposite side, was by 
Mr, W. Wilkin, jun. 










































FIREPLACE, DUDDINGSTONE HOUSE. 
Tuts fireplace from Duddingstone House, of 
which Sir William Chambers was the archi 
tect, was photographed, among other details o1 
the house, to illustrate the article on Chambers 
in our first issue of the present year. There 
was not, however, space for it on that occasion 
We give it as an example of a chimney-piece 
with a certain individuality of style, though we 
must confess that we do not like the ragged 
line made by the angle of the [riere. . 


oor 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Pustic LIBRARY, KINGSTON-oN-THAMES.— 
Mr. Basil Champneys, the assessor in the 
recent competition for a public library 
Kingston-on-Thames, has selected the design 
sent in by Mr. A. Cox, of Adam-street, Adelphi 

OFFICES FOR THE EccLrsait Boas ' 
GUARDIANS, YORKSHIRE.—The Board some 
time ago decided, in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the present offers, to erect a 
new building on land on the opposite side of 
Union-road. A number of plans were sent in 
by different architects, and Mr. A. H. Goodall 
of Nottingham, was appointed assessor. The 
plans were also considered by the Buildings 
Committee, and the latter and the assessor both 
agreed on one set of designs—those sent in by 
Messrs. Ellis Brothers, Orchard-street, Shefheid 
The Board adopted the decision of the assessor 
The new buildings will cost 7,coo/., exclusive 
of furnishing. The plans placed second were 
those submitted by Messrs. Hall & Fenton, St. 
James's-row ; and third, Mr. joseph Norton 
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Zllustrations. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
aa’ Birmingham University, which is at 





present inadequately housed in the 
building known as Mason's College, 
is about to erect for itself new and more com- 
plete buildings adapted to its growing needs 
on a site of 25 uns of tala land gener- 


.| museum pavilions, &c., are intended to 
ogy and indastries, 


glazed bricks will be freely used, and the 
whole will be fireproof. 
The deep friezes on the front across the 


repre- 
sent the sciences to the 
elucidation of which the several blocks of 
buildings are devoted, and that over the 
central entrance will bear relation to the function 
of the University at large. Beneath it the arms 
of the neighbouring counties which have con- 
tributed to the University will be carved, and 
an extract from one of the Chancellor's 
addresses on the objects of the foundation will 
run across the facade. 

The design is exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
though unfortunately (as noted in our article on 
another page) hung too high to be properly 


ously given by Lord Calthorpe for the pur- | se? 


pose. 

Our illustrations explain the general schenie 
for the buildings, showing both the complete 
plan and, by a darker tint, those portions which 
are to be immediately with. 

There is a rapid fall on the site from the 
north to the south of about 30 ft, and the 
natural contours of the ground s the 
semi-circular treatment as the best adapted to 
its configuration. The site has accordingly 
been prepared on two semi-circular terraces, 
with a difference in level of 16 ft. This pre- 
liminary ground work and the new Univer- 
sity-road have already been carried out under 
the direction of Messrs. Thomas & Bettridge. 

It is intended that when completed the 
buildings shall comprise all the departments 
necessary for the purpose of a modern Univer- 
sity devoted to scientific instruction in many 
subjects and especially those which have a 
bearing on the several trades and manufactures 
of the Midlands together with the usual Uni- 
versity training. The subjects provided for 
embrace mechanical, electrical and civil 
engineering, mining, metallurgy, applied 

istry, agriculture, veterinary science, 
brewing, botany, zoology, geology, commerce, 
law, and also a faculty of arts, where history, 
classics, modern languages, psychology, logic, 
and philosophy will have a place, and others 
will no doubt be added as time goes on. 

The main or ceremonial entrance will be 
from the new University-road, along which 
the future administrative and other buildings 
will be ranged. Passing under a lofty tower 
and across a grassy court, the principal en- 
trance leads into an entrance-hall 50 ft. square, 
from which the main corridor 12 {t. wide rans 
right and left, and from which access is 
obtained to the workshops, lecture theatres, 
professors’ rooms, laboratories, &c. 

The Great Hall, 150 ft. by 75 ft, occupies the 
centre of the series. Under it are the students’ 
bar, the dining and common rooms, the staff 
dining and common rooms, and on a lower 
floor which, by the fall of the ground at this 
point, is a ground floor, the kitchens and 
offices are arranged. 

The everyday entrance to the University will 
be from the south along a new road branching 
out of the public road. Here the bulk of the 
students will most easily gain access to the 
several departments in which they are engaged. 
Commodious cycle stores adjoin the entrance, 
from which, by a flight of broad steps, the 
lower age - reached, and into the lower 
corridor, which conducts to eve t of th 
establishment. “a wage ¥ 

The circular ring of buildings only is carried 
up to the first floor, on which museums, 
libraries, reading-rooms, &c., are placed. The 
radiating blocks of two floors each contain 
workshops, each 160 ft. by 50 ft., with additions 
at the southern ends 50 ft. by 40 {t., two blocks 
saute uae eaten ger ny and one to 
mining and metallurgy, which, together w 
the Great Hall, are tor be at once bait. " 

In the south-west angle of the site a com- 
plete light and power station, with foundries 
and forges and other accessories, will be 
placed, and in the north-east angle a club and 
ea are to be eventually erected over- 
ooking the recreation-ground. 

An underground conduit or subway will 
connect the power station with the whole 
range of buildings, and in it will be gathered 
all steam and other mains, electric light cables, 
&c. The power station itself, with its nume. 


will play a part in the educa-| 4 


rous accessories, 
tion of the students, and as such will be on a 


proportionately liberal scale, and finished and | L224 7 


ao a special manner. 

Tt is pro to face the several buildin 
with red bricks, and to use Portland or Darley 
Dale stone for the dressings. In the interior 
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ORGAN-CASE FOR HAILEYBURY 
COLLEGE. 


THE organ-case illustrated has been designed 
for a large organ, recently built over the west- 
end of the chapel of Haileybury College. The 
design of the existing building, with an arcade 
into a chapel shown in the right-hand corner, 
had to be taken into account in the design for 
the organ gallery and the projections of the 
case 


The case is of deal, painted, and is to be 
richly carved. The work has been executed 
by Mr. S. 4. Hunt, of Hoddesdon, from the 
designs of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, of London 
The drawing is exhibited at this year's Royal 
Academy. 


RECENT DESIGNS FOR WALL-PAPERS, 


THESE illustrations are photographed from 
specimens lent by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., the 
well-known wall-paper makers, of some of the 
most recent designs made for them by various 
artists. As we cannot reproduce the colour, 
we have preferred to give them in a quiet 
neutral tint, so as to avoid any s of 
colour and emphasise the fact that they 
represent only the line design and the method 
of treating floral forms as ornament. The 
values of light and dark are fairly —: 
however, except in the “ Pansy” and “ Tulip” 
designs, where the blossoms in reality show 
lighter than the rest ; a yellow tint, as is well 
known, always coming out dark in photo- 
po 

The designs include a frieze by Mr. Walter 
Crane, three papers by Mr. Heywood Sumner 
two by Mr. A. F. Vigers, and one by Mr. A. F. 
Rose. 

Of the designs we prefer Mr. Crane's frieze 
and Mr. Sumner’s staircase paper, both of 
which are fine and effective designs ; and the 
“ garden arbour” paper is a pretty fancy for a 
nursery or perhaps a breakfast-room. Of the 
other four, while we give them as examples of 
what is being done in this class of design, we 
must say that we regard them with little sym- 
pathy, and consider that they show a much too 
realistic use of natural foliage as ornament, or, 
if realistic is not exactly the word, a lack 
of severity of line and of conventionalism in 
detail. That, however, seems to be the direc- 
tion to which the taste even of the better 
instructed class of persons is declining at pre- 
sent, and that their demand has to be met ; but 
we regret it. Messrs, Jeffrey have much better 
designs than these in their ‘oom, 

In connexion with the subject, we may con- 
gratulate the firm on having secured West-End 
show rooms in Mortimer-street, so that the pur- 
chaser who wishes to go where he can have the 
chance of finding the best wall-papersin London 
has no longer to undertake a “ Sabbath day's 
journey” to Islington. At the back of the 
new premises is a long show-room, top-lighted 
in a very successful manner, the wall hung 
with a simple paper in a low , designed 
by Mr. Walter Crane, and finished by the 
frieze of which the design is illustrated here, 
the rich tints of which contrast effectively 
with the sober green paper below. The new 
showroom will probably prove an advantage 
. we firm as well as a convenience to their 

tents. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
LEEDS AXD YORKSHIRE ARCHITECT: ,, 
SocietTy.-The annual Report of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Ardhitectaral Gociety States thay 
the Council have pleasure in reporting a op, 
siderable increase in the membership of the 
Society. There are now sixty-three Member 
forty-six Associates, and twenty-six Honora, 
Members (a total of 134), representing ay ;- 
crease ot four Members, twelve Asa v1 iates % 
seven Honorary Members. The following 


paragraph in the Report is of sufficient interes 
or quotation :— 


“The Council of the Society raised ay obiet),. 
to the assessor for the new baths at Bramley a4 
York-road, Leeds, nominated by the [reds (1, 
Authorities, on the grounds that the assessor |; 
such a competition should be an expert in th 
design and construction of baths. The Council ais 

the names of some architects who woul 
meet with their approval if appointed to the post »; 
adjudicator. The asseasor, though verbally expres 
ing his willingness to refer the matter to the Led 
Town Clerk, refused to withdraw from his appo:: 
ment, and awarded the premiums. WNC} of 
this Society laid the correspondence with th 
assessor before the Council of the Royal lost: 
of British Architects, asking them to endorse the 
action of this Society. This the Council of th 
Royal Institute refused to do, stating that the) 
considered it sufficient that an architect on bein 
appointed an assessor in any competition should 
make such inquiries as would qualify him to judge 
at the merits of the designs submitted, whether kx 
were a specialist in the particular kind of building 


and 


The ¢ 


to be erected of not. The Council ot the Soce 
wrote to the Council of the Royal Institute, saying 
that they could mot agree with them in ther 
decision. : 


We think the Institute were quite right in thei 
reply. The power of grasping what is rc 
quired in a special form of building, and judg 
ing whether the problem has been solved is 
the best way, depends much more on the 
mental capacity of the assessor and his genera 
knowledge of plan, design and structure, tha: 
on the mere fact of his having himself erected 
a building of the same class. Nor does th 
fact of aman having erected a building ofa 

icular class necessarily make him the bes 
judge of the designs of others. He may have 

iit a bad one himself. 

MANCHESTER SocieTY OF ARCHITECTS —A 
the annual general meeting of the members 
this Society, held on April 24, the followin; 
officers and Members of Council! were clected 
President, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.1BA 
F.S.A.; Vice- Presidents, Mr. |. B. Gass 
F.R.1.B.A., and Mr.].W. Beaamont, F RBA 


hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Pau! Ocden 
F.R.L.B.A. ; assistant hon. secretary, Mr 
George Brown ; Members of Counci!, Messrs 
B. W. H. Brameld, John Ely, F.R!BA,E 
Hewitt, F.R.J.B.A., J. S$. Hodgson, |. Horsiall 
F.R.LB.A., J. D. Mould, F.R.1.B.A., W. A, Royle 
F.R.LR.A., J. H. Woodhouse, F.R IBA, PS 


Worthington, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. (Fellows , anc 
Messrs. F. B. Dunkeriey, A.R.I.B.A, AH 
Milis, A.R.1.B.A., and Isaac Taylor | Associates 
The thirty-eighth annual report stated that the 
aggregate membership was 193-v", 
Fellows, 52 Associates, and 49 students—as 
against a membership of 182 at the date 
the last report. The proposal to creale a 
Chair of Architecture at Owens College had 
received much and careful consideration # 
the hands of the Council of the Society, and 
during the past year several conferences had 
been held. No effort would be spared by 
the Council to further so desirable an obyect 
—It having come to the knowledge of the 
Council that the Manchester Corporation were 
contemplating the erection of the Victoria Baths 
in High-street without first inviting architects 
in practice to send in competitive drawings. 
the Council a resolution which expressed 
satisfaction that the suggestion of the Counc: 
with regard to the appointment and duties % 
the city architect had been approved by the 
City Council, but urged that it was desirable 
that such an important work as was + nen 
plated in the erection of the Victor Baths 
involving a large expenditure, shoulc ™ 
thrown open either to limited competitor © 
generally to local members of the architectura’ 
rofession. The examinations of the Roy? 
institute of British Architects for the north 
western division of the country had been 
conducted by the Council of the Society 
conjunction with the Royal Institute of But 


| Architects. In the Preliminary examinations 


forty-nine students were examined, and thirty: 





four passed. In the Intermediate examinatio? 
twenty-two were examined, and thirteen 
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LL. VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 
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GROUND FLOOR SHOWING THE COMPLETE SCHEME, WITH THE BUILDINGS 
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Reports of the Education in Archi- 
= Committee and of the Competitions, 
the Library, and the Students’ Committees 
were appended. A satisfactory balance-sheet 
was presented. The reports and financial 
statement were adopted. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocteTy.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society (Incorporated) was held in the Law 
Library, Cook-street, on the 21st ult., the chair 
being occupied by Professor Simpson. The 
Council, in their annual report, drew attention 
to the fact that the year had witnessed the 
second attempt to provide Liverpool with a 
cathedral. During the spring of I901 it was 
rumoured that a committee of prominent 
Churchmen, who were investigating the 
advantages of the various sites, had decided on 
the blunted triangle known as Monument- 
place ; but to the surprise of nearly all archi- 
tects, it was announced that they had selected 
St. James’ Mount. The Council took immediate 
steps to protest : they drafted a Report which 
was adopted by the Society at a special 
meeting, and sent to the Press and the 
members of the Cathedral Committee. 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances no pro- 
test could be made at the public meeting held 
in the Town Hall on June 17, when the choice 
of the St. James’ Mount site was ratified. The 
Council, although deeply regretting the deci- 
sion of the meeting, had taken no further steps 
to oppose what was evidently the wish of the 
majofity of those outside the profession. On 
the motion of Mr, E. W. Willink, seconded by 
Mr. T. E. Eccles, the report was adopted. 
The following gentlemen were elected as 
ofieers of the Society:—Mr. John Woolfall, 
President; Messrs. T. E. Eccles and P. C. 


Thicknesse, Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. Hast- 
well, Grayson, and Gilbert Fraser, Hon 
Secretaries ; Messrs. H. L. Beckwith and 


W. G. Dobie, auditors; Messrs. James Dod, 
Henry Hartley, E. P. Hinde, E. A. Oald, 
S. Pergin Powell, and W. E. Willink, Pro- 
fessor Simpson, Mr. E. G. Dickinson, and 
Mr. Arnold Thornely, members of Council. 
The Chairman suggested that the members 
should take into consideration the dealing with 
the George’s Dock site, which was one of the 
most important positions in Liverpool, and one 
that concerned everybody, especially architects. 
He explained that the Estate Committee had 
been asked to receive a deputation of the 
Society, so that the views of the members could 
be laid before the Committee. A formal reply 
had not been received, but he understood that 
the Committee were willing to receive the 
deputation. Mr. Willink briefly explained the 
details of the plan which had been prepared. 
After some discussion, it was moved by Pro- 
fessor Simpson, and seconded by Mr. Grayson, 
and adopted—“ That this meeting of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society approves the sugges. 
tion of the Council, that the whole space, or as 
much as possible, should be left open, between 
the continuations of Water-street and Bruns- 
wick-street, and that a wide building should be 
builton the north side to balance the Dock 
Othces.” Messrs. P. C. Thicknesse, A. 
Thornely, and Professor Simpson were elected 
to form the deputation. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
Devon aND EXETER ARCHITECTURA! 
SocieTy.—On April 24 Mr. F. W. Meyer, 
landscape gardener, read a paper before the 
Society at the Athenwam, Exeter, on “ Garden- 
making.” He said that unfortunately architects 
and landscape gardeners did not always work 
in harmony together. The architect who 
designed a handsome building and the land- 
scape gardener or garden architect who 
designed a garden were generally both 
actuated by the very laudable desire of making 
the most of their profession. This was as it 
should be, and by working hand in hand, as it 
Were, the work of one might be greatly 
lacilitated and even enhanced by the work of 
the other. Sometimes, however, it happened 
that the architect who designed, say, a mansion 
and superintended its erection laid out not only 
the immediate surroundings of that mansion, 
but the whole of the grounds as well. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such 
procedure must prove disastrous unless the 
architect pinned > pee in horticulture’ 
ing a garden did not depend merely on 
the rules of architectural swumnetry or coed 
and fast rules of design. Though in a large 
Garden adjoining a mansion the immediate 
harmnpeny aie : o¥ , rd ay ible, be in 
building, the oa ee 


Principal and the most pleasing 
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effects of every garden could never be attained 
by stones, bricks, and mortar, or any other dead 
material ; but must in all cases depend on the 
living and ever-changing materials of grass, 
shrubs, trees, flowers, &c., combined in such a 
way as to form a pleasing picture, not only in 
themselves but also as a whole, and to amal- 
gamate and blend harmoniously even with the 
landscape beyond the garden. Without an 
intimate knowledge of trees, shrubs, and plants 
generally, no architect could design a good 
garden. His garden might look all right im- 
mediately after completion, but what would it 
be like, say, five or ten years hence, when the 
trees and shrubs had assumed larger propor- 
tions ? The material of which a mansion was 
built changed neither in size nor in shape, but 
the material of which a garden was composed 
changed in both, and thus made it necessary for 
the designer to look many years ahead. He 
would most emphatically maintain that no good 
garden could be designed without its de- 
signer having a thorough knowledge of the 
plants to be used and the effect which they 
would produce, not only immediately, but, 
say, ten years or more after the work was 
complete. Some few vears ago he read a 
book on the subject of “ The Formal Garden,” 
written by an architect, and was amazed to find 
in it a sentence to the following effect :— 


“For the designer of a garden it is no more 
necessary to know anythiog about plants than it is 
necessary for a bricklayer to know how his bricks 
were manufactured 


He had nothing to say against a formal garden 
in the right place; but a formal garden, or 
any other garden, arranged on such lines as 
those quoted above, without a knowledge of 
plants, could, in his opinion, be never anything 
else but an absurdity. He would not condemn 
formal gardening altogether. On the contrary, 
he was strongly in favour of giving small 
gardens a more or less regular shape, and also 
in large gardens the immediate surroundings 
of the house should be in keeping with the 
regular style of the house, and the transition 
from the regular to the irregular style should 
be a gradual one. Since the architect and the 
landscape-gardener necessarily looked upon 
their respective work from entirely different 
standpoints, it was only right and just that 
when a new garden was to be designed in con- 
junction with a new house, the architect and 
the landscape-gardener should compare notes 
and then work hand in hand. Butfor an archi- 
tect alone to lay out a garden was, he thought, 
as grave a mistake as it would be to employ 
a landscape-gardener to design a cathedral. 
To lay down hard and fast rules whether a 
garden should be in the geometrical regular 
style, or in the natural style was impossible. 
It was not merely a matter of taste, but must 
largely depend on existing circumstances and 
especially on the surroundings. But broadly 
speaking, he thought that of modern gardens 
the most pleasing ones were those which did 
not too rigidly adhere to either the geometrical 
or the natural style, but were a pleasing com- 
bination of both, and were, above all, in 
thorough harmony with their surroundings. 
When a sudden change is introduced there 
should be a visible motive forming, as it were, 
a connecting link between the different styles, 
which would otherwise give the garden the 
appearance of being the property not of one 
man but of different owners. Not contraction 
within narrow limits, but expansion must be 
the aim, and if by skilful treatment they could 
introduce an artihcial perspective, a compara- 
tively small garden might not only be made to 
appear much larger than it really was, but 
might be actually amalgamated with the distant 
landscape beyond,a result which in most cases 
would be found most satisfactory from every 
point of view. In order to give a better idea of 
the development of garden design and of the 
various styles of gardens he could not do better 
than show on the screen a series of pictures of 
ancient and modern gardens, which more 
clearly than words would illustrate what to do 
and what to avoid. \ large number of lantern 
slides were then exhibited and explained by 
Mr. Mever, showing gardens in the most 
ancient as weil as in the most modern styles, 
and included among others ancient Egyptian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Roman gardens, 
ens of the Renaissance period, modern 
nglish, French, German, and Swiss gardens, 
various styles of terraces (including the “ undu- 
lating " terrace), and lastly a number of parks 
and pleasure grounds, rock and water gardens 
of Mr. Meyer's own designing, and laid out and 
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planted by Messrs. Robert Veitch & Son, of 
Exeter. | 

York ARCHITECTURAL Socrery —At the 
annual general meeting of this Society the 
officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows :—President, Mr. C. H. Channon, 
F.R.LB.A.; Vice-presidents, Messrs. A. B 
Burleigh and T. Monkman ; committee, Messrr. 
S. Needham, E. A. Pollard, A. G. Toomes, 
J]. W. Biscomb, and H.C. Cannell. The hon. 
treasurer is Mr. T. Monkman ; hon. secretary 
Mr. Frank Ranly; and hon. librarian, Mr. 
S. G. Highmoor. 


—_ 
——S 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — 
On Saturday, April 26, a large party of the 
members were enabled by the courtesy of the 
Board of the Corporation to visit the Trinity 
House Depot at Blackwall. (Under the 
guidance of Mr. John Williams, the super- 
intendent, and other officers, a complete 
inspection was made. The party also went on 
board the lightship lying alongside the wharf, 
the hot-air engines for air compressing and the 
other appliances being shown in operation 
After leaving the wharf the party proceeded to 
Green's dry dock, and were shown over the 
Trinity House T.S.S. /rene. The workshops 
consist of superintendent's and clerks’ offices, 
engine house, carpenters’ and patternmakers’, 
smiths’, boilermakers’, coppersmiths’, lamp- 
makers’, fitting and erecting shops, chain 





cable, and general proving house, and 
gasworks for making oil gas, and 
compressing it for buoy illumination. The 


plant consists of a 16-n.h.p. horizontal non- 
condensing steam-engine, and tools of the 
ordinary kind, suitable for the special require- 
ments of the service. The works executed 
include repairs to the machinery of the Cor- 
poration’s steam vessels (eleven in number), 
the illuminating and fog signal machinery and 
apparatus of lighthouses, light vessels, and 
lighted beacons and buoys; repairs to day 
beacons and buoys ; conversion of worn chain 
cables from light vessels to buoy service, &c. 
The number of workmen employed is, on an 
average, aboat 150. A 1o-ton steam travelling 
crane is employed for lifting the buoys, sinkers 
and other heavy weights. The buoy store is 
surmounted by two lighthouse lanterns, which 
are used for experimental purposes in con- 
nexion with lights and fog signals. Imme- 
diately above the buoy store is a long, dark 
chamber, used in testing photometrically the 
powers oi different kinds of burners and appa- 
ratus. A wrought-iron crane is attached to one 
of the lanterns for firing explosive fog-signal 
charges, electrically. At the next meeting on 
May 2, a paper “ On Some Factors in Colonial! 
Railway Construction” is to be read by Mr. 
Lewis H. Rugg ;: and on Saturday, May Io, a 
visit is to be paid to the Great Eastern Railway 
Works at Stratford. 


—_ 
er 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

\ SPECIAL general meeting of the Institute 
will be held on Monday next to elect the 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 
The Chairman will move—That, subject to 
his Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
be presented this year to Mr. Thomas Edward 
Colicutt for his work as an architect. 

The annual general meeting will then be 
held. At the same meeting the Institute will 
be asked to sanction the issue of a form of 
agreement and schedule of conditions for 
building contracts for use where quantities 
form part of the contract, the document being 
based on the form now in use with such 
variations as are necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the proposed new form. The follow 
ing are the clauses of the existing form which 
have been modified by the Practice Standing 
Committee to adapt them to the new purpose 
the alterations and additions being printed in 
italics -— 

1. The works shall be carried out in accord 
ance with the directions and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the architect, in accordance with 
the said drawings and specification and bills 
of quantities, and in accordance with such 
further drawings, details, and instructions in 
explanation of the same as may from time to 
time be given by the architect. . . . The con- 
tract drawings and specification and the priced 
bills of quantities shall remain in the custody 
of the architect, and shall be produced by him 
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[May 3, 1902, 








i : to be thereafter fixed. The General P 


employer or by the contractor. = 

3. signing hereof 
furnish the architect with the fully priced bills 
of quantities for his use or that of the surveyor 
appointed as in Clause 13 hereof, and for the 
purposes only of this contract. 

oo marty 13.—The penultimate sentence to 
r _— 

The variations shall be valved at the rates 
contained in the priced bills of quantities, or, 
where the same may not apply, at rates pro- 
portionate to the prices therein contained. 

27. The words “ cost” or the initials 
PC. applied in the specification and bills of 
yuantiles to goods to be obtained and fixed by 
ine contractor, shall mean, unless otherwise 
stated io the specification or brils of quantities, 
the sum paid to the merchant after deaacting ail 
trade discount dor such goods in the ordinary 
course of delivery, but not deducting discount 
foc cash, and soach sum shall be exclusive of 
special carriage, the cost of fixing, and con- 
tcactor’s profit. 

3 The commencement of the clause to 
read -— 

The provisional sums mentioned in the 
specification and bilis of quantites {or materials 
tu be supplied or for work to be performed by 
tpecial artists or tradesmen, &c. 

Sach slight changes as are required in the 
preamble and agreement clauses will be called 
attention to at the meeting. 


i 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. M‘Dougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committec, it was agreed to lend 
Lambeth Borough Council 2,515/. and 7,210. 
for saving works, and to sanction a loan of 
7.295 ” 

Trafaigar-square—On the Report of the 
General Parposes Committee, 

Mr. Beachcroit asked whether something 
could not be done to mitigate the extreme 
ugliness of the hoarding in Trafalgar-square, 
Ww would be in existence for the next two 
or three months. 

Mr. K>binson replied that he would com. 
municate with the Works Committee. 

Mr. Beachcroft also suggested that the Parks 
Committee and the Office of Works should do 
something in the way of floral decoration in 
Tralalgar-square on the occasion of the Coro- 

Mr. Robinson prom 

he t ised to make inquiries in 
a 7 te 
‘orks Department,—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended that the erection of a 
fire brigade station at Mile End should be 
entrusted to the Works Committee at an 
estimated cost of 10,163). 

Mr. Goodrich moved an amendment in 
favour of advertising for tenders. M 
would be saved by putting the work out to 
contract 


Mr. Fletcher seconded the amendment on 
the ground that this was not a class of work 
which should ae. giren So. te Committee, in 


view of the great argc rages bag 
Tepetmant tn carrying out building 

ir. Torrance said the Department had been 
eminently successful in this kind of work, and 


tbe criticisms they had just heard were very 


Mr. Cousins said Mr. Torrance’s last 
remarks were not correct. At New Cross 
ire station, erected by the Department, the 
CxXCeSS Was 3,000/. over the estimates, and at 
Whitefriars the excess was 2,000!1,. over the 
estimate. There were two fire stations which 
rs vag erected by the Department at a cost 

tow the estimates, but the total in all fire 
brigade work was against the Department. 

Mr. Allen, Chairman of the Fire Brigade 





Committee, pointed out that the Council had Committee 


recently reaffirmed its sma 
Wis Serine sae te 
was to enter successfully upon its new eer 
it must have work given to it. The Depart- 
ment had in the carried out splendid work 
dd gar igade Committee, and he 
Council would support their 
Upon a show of hands, the amendment was 
and the recommendation was 
ihe Works Manager.— The on 
accepted 


January 28 last the resignation of Mr. 


Purposes 
Committee now recommended that the resig- 
nation of Mr. Adams should date from May 31 
next, 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Road Opening in. Piccadily,—Qn the Report 
of the Improvements Committee, 

Captain Hemphill complained that the new 
extension of the roadway in Piccadilly bad 
been opened up a short time alter it was laid 
down, and asked who was responsible. 

Mr. Davies, Chairman of the Committee, 
said the work had been done by an electric 
lighting company under the orders of the City 
of Westminster Council. It had, however, 
been arranged that no further work of the 
kind should be done until after the Coronation. 

Holborn to Strand Improvement. — The 
Improvements Committee reported that the 
hoarding and shoring in connexion with this 
improvement, as carried out by the Works 
Department, amounted up to the present to 
470l., while the sale of old materials realised 
1,271. 

Sewer Work.—On the recommendation of 
the Main Drainage Committee, it was agreed 
that the expenditure of 350/. 19s. 3d. incurred 
in excess of the vote of 13,115/. passed for the 
extension of the middle-level sewer, and the 
construction of a new sewer in Scrubs-lane as 
well asa len of sewer in connexion with 
an overflow from the Counter’s-creek sewer, 
be sanctioned. 

It was also agreed that the expenditure of a 
further sum of 855/. 8s. 6d. be sanctioned for 
repairs to the middle-level sewer between Old 
Ford and the Abbey-mills pumping-station, 
and that the expenditure of 2,217/. 4s. 5d. in- 
curred in repairing comege done by an ex- 
—— to the Wick-lane ch sewer near 

meed-road, Old Ford, be sanctioned. 

Elephant and Castle Theatre.—The Theatres 
and Music-halls Committee reported that the 
Council's suggestions for improving the struc- 
tural conditions of the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre were cither in hand or had been 
carried out. Plans had been submitted to the 
Committee by Mr, Woodrow, showing new 
refreshment-bar accomm dation in connexion 
with the gallery and circle. It was intended 
to reduce somewhat the area of the bar 
accommodation. On the ground floor it was 
proposed to convert the space beneath the 
circle entrance stairs into an early entrance 
to the pit. The Committee recommended the 
Council to approve these arrangements. 

The Report was adopted. 

Mariborongh Theatre. — The Committee 
further ry ey that new plans had been 
submitted for the proposed Holloway Theatre 
in Holleway-road, which was now intended to 
be known as the Marlborough Theatre. 
Alterations in the plans had been rendered 
necessary owing to the new regulations of the 
Council. If Macready-place were not used as 
a carriage-way, the site would comply with the 
regulations. e theatre would accommodate 


oncy} 2,350 persons, viz., 1,886 seated and 494 


Committee to serve a notice under the forty- 
filth section of the Act of 1882. 


certain accommodation 
and basement of the premises, 
year. 





ave ts = 9 OR RMA a IMLS PANE 


Central Store, Millbank Estate, On thy 
recommendation of the Housing Committee it 
was that the estimate of goo, 9), 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect ,, 
the cost of the construction of a central st..r¢ y, 
the Millbank estate be approved ; that the wor, 
of constructing the building be entrusted y, 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co. on the same 
schedule of prices as that at which they are 
erecting the remaining dwellings on the 
estate ; that the work be done as an extra upoy 
the present contract with Messrs. Spence; 
Santo, & Co.; and that the Housing of th. 
Working Classes Committee be authorised y, 
at once put the work in hand on the term, 
mentioned. 

Tramway Tenders.—The following recom. 
mendations of the Highways Commitice were 
agreed to :— 


“ That the estimate for 1.S00/. on capital account 
submitted by the Finance Committee be appro ed 
and that the Highways Committee be authorised 
, in connexion with the reconstruction for 
electrical traction of the London County Coun 
tramways, a tum not exceeding that amounst 
lowering the carriage-way of Ciapham-road under 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway bridge 
and in repaving with new wood blocks the portion 
of the carriage-way outside the tramway tracks 
That the offer of Messrs, Griffiths & (>. to carry 
out, for the sum of i,712/. 28. the work above 
specified, in accordance with the specification pre 
pared - Dr. Kennedy, the Councils consulting 

engineer, be accepted.” 

“That the arrangement with Messrs. | & \\ 
Macielilan, Ltd, and with Mr. Leonard ( ooper 
made by the Highways Committee, relative to tt 
supply of track rails and patent sole plates rejuired 
in connexion with the reconstruction for electric 
traction of further portions of the London Count 
Council tramways, be confirmed. and that thee 
penditure on capital account of the sum ot + 
connexion with the matter be approved 


Rotherhithe Tunnel Rehousing.--The Hous 
ing of the Working Classes Committee re 
ported that Winchelsea-buildings, Swan-lane 
Rotherhithe, would rehouse 200 persons dis 
ed by the construction of the Kotherhithe 
and Ratcliff Tanne!l. The Secretary of State 
had now approved pians for the erection of 
two other blocks, to be known as Kye anc 
Sandwich buildings, for the accommodation of 
a further yoo persons, at an estimated cost o 
10,7308. A tender to do the work tor 101%. 
had been received. 
The consideration of the Committee s reo 
mendations was deferred. 
Other business was disposed of, and te 
Council adjourned. 


eee h——— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1594. 

Tue London County Council at their meeting 

on Tuesday dealt with the following applica 

tions under the London Building Act, !*4. 

The names of applicants are given between 


Lines of Frontage. 


Woolwich.—A one-story shop on part of the fore: 
court of No. 46, Plumstead-road, Plumstead Messrt 
Church, Quick, & Whincop for Mr. G. C. Neal and 
Mr. B. H. de Bertodano).—Consent. 

Norwood. — Two additions to the \ rwood 
Technical Institute, Knight's Hill-road, Norwou" * 
the corner of Chapel-road (Mr. P. 1. Waterhowes 
for the Technical Fducation Hoard of the ( usc! 
— Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Islington, South.+—Retention of a dynam» shed 
and an oil shed on the east side of Tyndale mews 
Eseex-road, Islington (Messrs. Douglas, \ oun. & 
Co. for Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Limited) —-\ 
sent. 


Hoxton.—A block of buildings on the east side of 
walk, Hoxton, with the externs: wa" 
of such buildings at less than the preserved OF 
tance from the respective centres of the ' dways 
of Underwood-row, Underwood -street and Nue 
street (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for ' 
Chambers) —Retused. a 
Bethnal Greem, South West —A two story Ware 
house building commenced to be erec ed on the 
south side of Prince’s-court, Brick-lane. lethoa! 


Green (Mr, G. H. Lovegrove for Mr. Ko Pulte 


19, Charing Cross-road, at. a rent of 7s5o/. a} Refused. 


Projection and Construction of Gans. @ 
City.—An iron and concrete gangw) actos 
Falcon-avenue, to connect, at the first floor leves, : 
warehouses known as Nos. 9, '© and . 
Faicon-street, with No. 6, Falcon-avenue (Mr. \°- 
Pridmore for Mesers. Oiney, Amsden and 50%) 





Consent. 
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Deviations from Certified Plans. 


Si. Hanover-square.—Certain deviations 
from the certified by the District Surveyor so 


far as to the conversion into 
bachelors’ chambers of the portion above the ground 
floor of a nents known as Hanover-buildings, 
Hanover-square (Mr. J Sawyer for the Assets 
Realisation Company, Limited). —Consent. 


Formation of Strects. 


Hampstead.—That an order be issued to Mr. ©. E- 
Winter, sanctioning the formation or laying-out of 
a new street for traffic in continuation of 


Lymington-road, Finchley-road, Hampstead (for 
Lyrecl of the Metropolitan Borough of Hamp- 
stead) ... That the name Lymington-road (in 
continuation) be approved for the new street.— 
Consent. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. F. 
Newman sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of new streets for carriage traffic on the Streatham- 
lodge Estate, Streatham-high-road, Streatham, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of portions of 
Streatham-high-road, Hermitage-lane and Streat- 
ham-common-south (for Mr. C. H. C. Du-Cane). 
_... That the sames Braxted-road, ; Baldry-gar- 
dens (in continuation), Heybridge-avenue, Fontaine- 
street, Welldale-strect, Tiptree-street, Coulthurst- 
street, and Strathbrook-road, be approved for the 
new streets. —Agreed. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Greeswich.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under section 122 of the Act, to Mr. W. Kichardson, 
for the erection of two buildings on low-lying land 
situate at Bostal-lane, Abbey Wood (Mr. |. O. Cook). 


*,* The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
the views of the locat authorities 





poe 
Correspondence. 


RE ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


Sik,—Having seen in your issue of April 5 a 
report of a paper read by Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
before the Bristol Society of Architects, on “ Ancient 
Lights,” may we ask if you could spare us a little 
of your valuable space to add a few remarks on the 
same subject. 

We should like to add another instance from our 
personal experience to those already mentioned by 
Mr. Clarke, to emphasise the advisability of the 
revision of the law, as it now stands, regarding this 
important matter. 

We refer to the case of Parker v. Stanley & Co., 
heard before Mr. justice Farwell, and fully reported 
in your issue of February 15 last, in which case we 
were acting as architects for the defendants. 

The Judge granted a mandatory injunction to 
_ —. to the level of the previous building, 

aAuse plaintiff, being a ographer, required 
special light. This has rete amy greatly to 
the detriment of the premises. The judge, in giving 
judgment, said (as reported in your paper) “he 
thought he should have found that for ordinary pur- 
posesthere had been no such substantial diminution 
of light by the new building as to have justified him 
ting such an order.” 

; “ae t a particularly hard, as the 
plaintifi’s premises have only been used as a photo- 
graphic studio since 1890, and therefore do not con- 
stitute an ancient special light. 

Sarely cate ian twenty years to obtain an 
ordinary it, it should take equally as | 
to obtain a apecial fight, wstoagslipititace 


We venture to think this is another instance of 
the urgent necessity for a reform in the laws of light 
and air. HAYWARD & MAYNARD. 


o: 
2 


CAUDEBEC-EN.CAUX. 

SIR—As a lover of Caudebec-en-Caux, which I 
have twice visited, would it be too much to ask Mr. 
Hornblower to publish his sketch 

Any one dispensing with frequent joints will, if 
he live long enough, prove the truth of what is said 
about the wisdom of frequent jointing of stone- 
work, E. SWINPEN HARRIS. 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES 
COMPETITION, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GUIDE TO EpsOM AND THE District. By 
Gordon Home. (Homeland Association. gd.) 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BRIDGE ConsTRUC- 
TION. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst.C.E. (Charles 
Griffin & Co,) 

ANNUAL RECORD OF THE LOXDON Topo. 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY:  Iqex Edited by T 
Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. (Published by the Society. } 

THE LoxpoN MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK 1402. Edited by J. W. Ritchie 
(Published by the Association. } 

THE TESTING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH 
FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE. Some descriptive 
notes and illustrations. (C.& F Layton} 

(QQUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE SANITARY Ixsti 
TUTE. With Supplement. (F. Stanford. Journal, 
28. 64. ; Supplement, 13.) 

SURVEYING AND SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. By 
G. A. T. Middleton, Second edition. revised and 
enlarged. (Whittaker & Co. <4) 

ARCHITECTURA! HYGIENE OR, 
SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. ‘Second 
Edition. By Hanister F. Fletcher, A.R.1 B.A, and 
H. Phillips Fletcher, A.KLB.ALAM LCE. “The 
Builder “ Students’ Series. (UD. Fourdrinier : Builder 
Office.) 


SANITARY 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART I] —DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 16.~—THE DesicN or DRAINAGE 





SCHEMES 
SF OME of the most important points to be 
‘SS. observed in the design of drainage 
> schemes have been discussed in pre 


vious chapters, and the following rules are, 
in the main, a recapitulation of these points in 
a succinct form :— 

1. Intercept every main drain from the 
sewer by means of a water-seal trap, fixed in 
an intercepting chamber or (in a small scheme) 
at the foot of a pipe shaft, the trap to be as 
near the sewer as possible. 

2. In large schemes, divide the drains into 
main and subsidiary sections, the latter being 
intercepted from the former ; this is impera- 
tive in the case of hospitals for infectious 
diseases. 

3. Construct manholes at all changes of 
direction and gradient in main drains, and at 
all important junctions ; it is a good plan to 
run all branch drains to junction-chambers, 
instead of using pipe junctions. 

4. Lay every drain from manhole to man- 
hole in a perfectly straight line both as regards 
direction and gradient ; in short branch-drains 
acertain amount of curvature cannot always 
be avoided. 

5. Adopt self-cleansing gradients wherever 
possible, not exceeding 1 in 12 for 4-in. stone- 
ware drains, 1 in 17 for 5-in., and 1 in 23 for 
6-in. ; for iron drains the gradients may be 
quicker. If the amount of {all is inadequate, 
give the branch drains as much fall as possible 
and provide flushing apparatus for the main. 

6. Regulate the sizes of the pipes according 
to the amount of sewage they have to convey, 
or as neariv thereto as the local by-laws aliow. 

7. Disconnect all waste-pipes (except those 
from water-closets, slop-sinks, and urinals) and 
all rainwater pipes discharging into sewage- 
drains, by means of suitable water-seal traps, 
and trap all surface-water inlets to sewage- 
drains. 

8. Reduce the number of branch-drains and 
traps as much as possible by discharging two 
or more pipes into or over each gully : two or 
more waste-pipes, rainwater pipes, Or surface- 
water gullies, at a short distance from each 
other, may often be connected by branch- 
drains, (ventilated at each end) to a single trap 
placed in a convenient position. 3. 

9. Ventilate every main and subsidiary 
drainage section by means of two openings, 
each approximately equal in area to the cross 
section of the drain, one opening to be near 
the intercepting trap and the other at the head 
of the drain ; a soilpipe from a water-closet, 
slop-sink, or urinal may be used for one of 
these openings, but if such a pipe is not avail- 
able, a special ventilation-shaft ought to be 
ovided. yom 
m0 Drains must not pass under buildings, 
except where an external course 15 impossible. 
Many districts are now sewered on the 
“separate” system, that is to say, separate 
sewers are laid for sewage and surface-water 
respectively. If the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, has been adopted, the Local Authority 
can compel a person laying out a new street to 





construct separate sewers, but there does not 





appear to be any law by which a building- 
owner can be compelled to lay separate drains. 
Few, persons, however, are willing to enter 
into litigation with a Local Authority, and it 
may be taken for granted that, where dual 
sewers exist, dual drains will be laid by the 
building-owner. The great advantage of the 
separate system is that the discharge of 
sewage proper at the outfall works is more 
constant, both in quantity and composition, 
than when surface-water is admitted to 
the same conduit as the sewage; the 
process of purification or disposal can therefore 
be more thoroughly ani more economically 
carried out. This argument applies with 
equal force to private sewage-disposal works 
Another advantage is that the sewers may be 
of smaller capacity, as provision has not t 

be made for any large amount of storm- 
water. The surface-water conduits do not add 
very materially to the cost of a sewerage 
scheme, as they can usually be divided into 
a number of small sections with different 
points of discharge into the watercourses of 
the district. 

The separation of surface-water and sewage 
is not in any case complete. Some portion 
of the surface-water, such as that from areas 
and back yards, is usually conveyed to the 
sewage conduit. 

In the case of an isolated building or group 
of buildings, the sewage from which must be 
purihed before its discharge into a watercourse, 
the separate system possesses distinct advan- 
tages. If rainwater is the sole or principal 
source of supply for domestic purposes, the 
separation of some portion of the suriace-water 
from the sewage is a necessity. In such cases 
the rainwater from the roofs is usually con- 
veyed by a separate system of drains to an 
underground tank, from which it is pumped to 
a cistern in the building. Sometimes a special 
catch-water area is formed with cement-con- 
crete at some distance from the building, and 
the rain falling on this area is conveyed toa 
storage tank. As a rule, however, the roof 
of the building is utilised for the purpose, and 
two sets of drains—-for sewage and rainwater 
respectively—must be laid. Unless these con- 
duits are carefully designed, there is a danger 
of a sewage-drain being connected to the 
rainwater-drain. In one case, which was 
brought to the writer's notice, the rainwater 
was stored in an underground tank for domestic 
purposes, and gradually deteriorated in quality 
until it was unfit for use. After caretul ex- 
amination, it was discovered that the drain 
from the water-closet had been connected to 
the rainwater system! This was a new house, 
and if a mistake of this kind can be made 
during construction, it can certainly be made 
during subsequent alterations when the posi- 
tions of the two drains have been forgotten. 

Special care must be taken in the design of a 
drainage scheme when the rain-water is stored 
for domestic use. The sewage drains must be 
absolutely watertight, so as to avoid contami- 
nation of the soil, and ought to be of cast-iron, 
surrounded with concrete. Manholes are 
absolutely necessary at all changes of direction, 
so that the course of the sewage drains cannot 
possibly be mistaken or forgotten. Rain-water 
drains are usually constructed of stoneware, as 
iron soon corrodes under the influence of soft 
water. They ought to be surrounded with 
concrete, to prevent infiltration from manured 
gardens, and laid at a higher level than the 
sewage drains. It is a good plan to lay the 
rain-water drains further from the building 
than the sewage drains, the branches to the 
former passing over the latter. Manholes, with 
airtight covers, ought to be provided, so that 
the drains can be easily inspected and cleansed. 
The rain-water pipes will serve as ventilators. 
The overflow from the tank is often connected 
to the sewage drain; but where this is done 
aerial communication must be prevented by 
means of a _ well-ventilated intercepting 
chamber and trap. 

The next point to be considered in the design 
of a system of drainage is the level of the 
sewer or other point of discharge. The invert 
of a sewer can usually be ascertained by taking 
levels at two adjacent manholes ; the distance 
between the manholes must be measured, and 
the level of any intermediate point can then be 
calculated arithmeticaily or obtained graphi- 
cally by plotting the longitudinal section of the 
sewer. The invert of the drain must be above 
the invert of the sewer ; as a general rule, it 
mav be said that the junction ought to be 
entirely above the lowest third of the height 





of a pipe-sewer. This leaves the mouth of the 
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lilustration to Student's Column 


drain clear when the sewer is charged to its 
normal depth. If the inverts of the drain and 
sewer are at or near the same level, there is 
necessarily a certain amount of backwater in 
the drain, and this retards the flow and 
tends to produce deposits. A further dis- 
advantage is that the drain may be entirely 
filled with backwater for some distance in the 
case of an abnormal flow in the sewer, such as 
may occur at certain hours of the day or during 
heavy rains, or as the result of sewer flushing. 
If, for example, a 4-in. drain with a gradient of 
1 in 40 is connected to an 18-in. sewer in such 
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sa t mistake to attempt | ‘he wooded banks of the Wear, begun in July ,:., 


on a block-plan 
v ¢ to a scale 


building, and t 
immediate} vicinity of a build 





which circumstances wil 


junction with 


air in the drains. 


sewer must then be ascer- 

tained from the levels, and 

if this is small the 
drain between these points must be designed 
with uniform gradient throughout. If the fall 
is ample, different gradients may be adopted ; 
(1) a quick ient for the drain from the inlet 
to the junction-chamber ; (2) a slower but self- 
cleansing gradient for that from the junction- 
chamber to the intercepting-chamber ; and (3) 
a quick gradient for that from the intercepting- 
chamber to the sewer. Allowance must be 
made, wherever the fall will permit, for a drop 
from the branch to the main drain equal to 
half the diameter of the latter, and for a drop 





a manner that the inverts at the point of junc- | 
tion are at the .ame level, the drain will be | 
entirely filled with sewage for a distance of 
nearly 17 {t., when thesewer is half fall, and the | 
backwater will extend to a distance of joft. ; 
when the sewer is three-iourths full, the back. | 
water will extend toa distance of 45 ft. up the. 
drain, and of this length nearly 32 ft. will be | 
fully charged. As the intercepting traps of | 
house-drains are usually less than 25 ft. | 
from the sewer, the sewage will, under such 
conditions, rise through the traps, and the 
drains above the traps will not only cease to be 
self-cleansing, but wilP also be charged with 
public sewage of a more or less dangerous 
character. 

It follows from this that the interceptin 
trap ought to be placed at as high a level = 
possible above the invert of the adjacent sewer. 
The drain between the trap and the sewer will 
therefore often have a quicker gradient than 
the drains above the trap. At however low a 
level the sewer may be, the connexion ought 
not to be in the crown, as this arrangement 
often causes deposits, especially in branch 
sewers where the flow is small or intermittent. 

Junctions with large brick or concrete sewers 
ought also to be above the level of the normal 
flow, and as the rise of the sewage is preater 
than in a pipe sewer, it is still more 
to place the intercepting trap at as high a level 
as possible. Flap-valves of iron or (better) of 
aluminium are sometimes fitted to the ends of 
drains in sewers to prevent backwater, but | 
they are not reliable, as deposits on the seating | 
often cause the valves to remain slightly open. 
In Couzens’s “ ball trap interceptor” a copper | 
ball floats in the trap on the drain side of the | 
dip ; the ball rises with the rise of the back- | 
water, and ultimately seats itself against an | 
indiarabber ring around the inlet of the trap. | 
A fitting of this kind may be useful in low-| 
lying districts, but should only be adopted | 
where absolutely necessary. i 

if the difference in level between the head | 
ot the aang a the sewer is small, the junc- 

ion may, wi vantage, be placed at a point 
near that boundary ot the do whan the sewer 
is lowest. A sewer with a gradient of 1 in 
200 falls © in. in a frontage of 100 ft., and these 


© in. may make a great difference i 
ethciency of the drains. os eae 





In designing a system of drainage careful | § 


levels must be taken, not only of the sewer- 
invert, but also of the ground through which 
the drains must pass and (in the case of existing 
buildings) of the ground floor and basement 
floor and of all inlets. An accurate plan of the 
property must also be prepared to a sufficiently 
that every 


and other accessory an etl, trap, manhole, 
/ 





ly shown. It 


|The depth from the surface of the ground to 


of 3 in. or more into the intercepting-trap. 


the invert of the gully outlet must, of course, 
be taken into consideration. This varies 
according to the vere of the gully; for an 
ordinary 4-in. P trap it is about 7 in. 

The gradient from the head of the drain to 
the janction-chamber receiving the drain from 
the lowest inlet can now be settled. If the 
lowest inlet is from the basement at the front 
of building, and if the other inlets are at or 
near the surface of the ground, a self-cleansing 
gradient can be given to the main drain from 
these inlets to the junction chamber, and the 


connexion with the latter formed as shown in | Secr 


fig. 79. The sewage from the high-level drain 
enters the chamber through the pipes at A; a 
pipe or chute is fixed at B, so that the upper 
drain can be inspected and cleared in case of 
stoppage. The low-level inlet is shown at C. 
If the pipes at A are omitted, the sewage from 
the upper drain causes a great amount of 
splashing in the manhole, and the benchings 
and walls become coated with deposits which 
rape se and often cause a ose nuisance. 

similar arrangement can adopted at a 
lamphole. To inspect the lower drain, the lamp 
must be lowered to the bottom of the shaft and 
observed from the intercepting-chamber or 
nearest manhole below this point ; to inspect 
the upper drain, the lamp must be lowered to 
the level of the pipe B, and observed from the 
next manhole shove this point. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. THOMAS OLIVER.—We regret to announce 
the death on the 24th ult, in his seventy-eighth 
year, of Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Mr. Oliver was senior — of the 
firm of Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, ly Mesars 
Oliver, Leeson, & Wood, of Bank-chambers, No. 30, 
Mosiey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was elected 
a Fellow of the Koyal Institute of British Archi- 
fects in 1866. Of the more important of the archi- 
tectural works carried out by the firm of Oliver & 
Leeson = —. verre the following -—St. 
Barnabas Church, Dulwich (ten ); altera- 


of the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle ; T 


in the] at Ponteland, for the Newcastie Guardian 


¢ scheme | 224 opened on May 22 last year (Messrs ()ji,, 
y, drawn 


30 ft. or 40 ft. to} Roard, 1893-4; the car depdt and oth 
an inch. The drains are a8] Walker-on-Tyne, for the Newcastle ( 4 
important as any part of a| undertaking ; cottag 


Leeson, & Wood); school buildings in Chester. 
wearmouth, for the Sunderland Schoo! 

Rseia at 

ity Tram 

e homes for pauper childe 

s i Messrs 


- | Oliver, Leeson & Wood); and the Olympia 1,) 


ing ought to be drawn to the Northumberland-road, Newcastle, constructed 4 
same scale, namely, 8 ft. to an | Corrugated iron lined with wood, with an igo, 
inch. Long outfall drains] famed ceiling and a highly ornamented ja, 
may, of course, be shown on | zecuted in plaster-work after the Italian manner 


2 
having a capacity for about 3,500 persons, and 


asmalier block plan. + ri. Cigar sgh Perec, 
The most direct course aT detoss wee geen O95, For which the plan 


esers, Oliver 4 


by 
1} Leeson and Mr. T.R. Milburn, of Sunderland as 


allow must be adopted from | joint architects. Amongst other works for whic! 
the head of the drain to the/ the firm were employed as architects are, in \ew 
the sewer. pag tag 
i are more 
oan aes cows difficult to | and in St. Nicholas churchyard ; the Nurses’ Home »: 
ventilate, and in many cases the er Hospital, opened three years 
necessitate smaller gradients | 24° 494 
and increased risk of deposits, 
which in turn involve fouler| Arms at Scotswood: in Gateshead—schools to x. 


The fall] commodate SX children, with a large gymnasium 
from the lowest inlet to the | cookery classrooms, a manual-instruction room. & 


ne, the Clarendon Temperance Hote! 
office buildings at the top of Dean-stree: 


Co-operative Stores, both by Messrs: 
ver, Leeson, & Wood, who in May, 15, were 
appointed architects for the re-building of the Ord 


at Kell’s-lane. in the Low Fell district, for the 
School Board ; the Parish Hall for the Venerable 
Bede Church, Sunderland-road ; a church institute 
for St. Paul's, in the Low Teams ; and the enlarge 
ment of the board schools in Durham-road 
(Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood); also the 
enlargement, recently begun, of schools at 
Westmoor and in t vicinity for the Long 
Benton School Board. Io our issue of October * 
1848, containing “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” No. rviii 
of our series, “The Architecture of Our 
Large Provincial Towns,” we illustrated Mesars, 
Oliver & Leeson'’s measured drawings of the spire 
of St. Nicholas, with their designs for the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society's new offices, ware 
houses, and Conference Hall, in Blandford-street, 
and for two blocks of business premises ia Colling- 
wood-street. On April 27, 185, we illustrated the 
—_ and designs for which the second premium 

been awarded to them in the competition for 
the Friars’ School at Bangor ; in January, 1%, the 
firm were invited to tend in competitive designs for 
the new infirmary buildings at Neweastie, in respect 
of which competition Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, it 4 
was appointed the assessor. They themselves were 
nominated to act in that capacity, in 14»), for the 
Burnley Higher Grade Schools competition. From 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle we learn that Mr 
Oliver was the first Secretary to the Northern 
Architectural Association, founded in 1558, and that 
he retained that office until 1870, when he was 
elected President. In 1872 he took up the duties of 

etary again, and in i877 was again elected 
President for three years. Mr. Oliver entered into 


—. with Mr. Leeson in 1870. He died at 
private residence, Ennerdale, Jesmond. 
+--+ 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF OLD Basrorp CHURCH, NOT. 
TINGHAM.—The restoration of the parish church ot 
St. Leodegarius, Old Basford, has now been con 
pleted. The foundation of the church goes back t 
the twelfth century, the founder being Sir \\illiam 
de Basford, the grandson of a retainer of William 
the Conqueror. Hat little remains of the thirteenth 
century edifice, the chancel, which was almost 
entirely demolished by fire a couple of years ac 
of the fabric remaining. (he 
an unfortunate history within 
modern times. The tower fpr meet f 2 
years ago, carrying with it western bay of the 
nave ate, and the tand vandalism of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century caused much 0! 
the architectural beauty of the church to be sadly 
impaired. Ha 
ere it was roy 3 of the growing appreciation o! 
antiquities, and its later restorations have been con- 
ceived in reverence and artistic insight. The tower 
was rebuilt out of the old material, so far as \t 





. | would go, in imitation of the graceful form oi the 


fifteenth century, and other works of renovation 
were carried owt from time to time as necessity 
But these were not of a sufficiently far 
character to assure the preservation of the 
church intact, and the attention of the luke of 
Newcastle was drawn to the condition of the 
Tt was decided, in the first place, at once to 
eaeed thn Gente Seonent shcat through damp aod 
and this to make improvements 

condition of the church, such as the 
rood screen. a new reredos, panelling 


H 
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around walls. The first n of the scheme 
had only just been when this wor 
together with a t of the entire building. 
was destroyed fire in November, 1900, thus 


restoration of the roofs, the re 
chancel arch and a portion of the nave 
with other parts destroyed 
was now taken to make further improve 
as newly constructed improves 
and acoustic ies of the 
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chancel has been carried out in accordance 
with ape pes similar stone to that previously 


su and are from the studio of Mr. E. J. Prest, 
London, The subjects are similar to those in the 
windows . The new organ is from the 
works of Messrs. Henry Jones & Son, London 
The case by the architect is in harmony 
with the rest of the woodwork in the church. Not 
the least of the improvements is a new vestry, of 
which, before the fire, the church was devoid. The 
flooring is entirely new, being composed of a (-in. 
bed of concrete over the whole area, covered with 
wood blocks, and having stone aisles. The decora- 
tions generally have been supplied by Miss Leatrice 
Cameron, of The iod of design chosen 
for the wood fittings generally is that of the fifteenth 
century. A new cover for the font has been carved 
All the work of restoration has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Thompson, the 
Duke of Newcastle's architect, the contractors being 
Messrs. George Hopewell & Son, of Basford — 
Nottingham Guardian. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL FOR BRADLEY.—The foun- 
dation-stone has just been laid at Bradley of 2 new 
Wesleyan chapel, The estimated cost of the new 
edifice is 4,600), The building, which is in the 
Gothic style, will accommodate, when finished, 620 
persons, The architect is Mr. C. W. 1). Joynson 
(Wednesbury), and the builder Mr. W. G. Lees 
(Darlaston). 

RESTORATION OF PAISLEY Anney.—A dedication 
service was held in Pai Abbey, on the 24th 
ult., in connexion with the formal reopening of the 
church on the completion of the first stage in the 
Abbey restoration scheme. The general scheme 
provides for the restoration of the choir, the 

. and the central tower, and in the mean- 
time first section of the tower and the tran- 
septs have been finished, whilst the old St. Mirin 
Chapel or sounding aisle has been opened up, and 
atemporary organ chamber has been placed at the 
entrance to the choir, It has been the aim of the 
architect, Dr. Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh 
(says the Glasgow Herald), to have the restoration 
work so carried out as to be in unison with the exist- 
ing nave and the old ruined portion of the edifice. 
The of which but a ruined gable was all 
that had remained, have been admirably restored and 

t within the church proper. and an excel- 
lent harmony has been attained in their junction 
with the nave. An impressive appearance has also 
been given to the transepts by the stained-glass 
windows which have been placedin them. There 
are three of these windows. The restoring of the 
first section of the central tower has been a work of 
great magnitude. Every precaution has been taken 
to make the foundations thoroughly secure. Then 
the tower rises from four massive piers connecting 
the choir and the nave, and the first section, 40 ft. 
square, has been carried several feet above the roof 
ot ildi Owing to the formation of 
the tower piers, four arches have been formed 
between the pillars, the ceilings being groined, 
whilst the ceilings of the connecting transepts are 
of carved work, By the restoring of the 
transepts additional space has been obtained in the 
save, and the sitting accommodation of the church 
has been al: ther increased by about 400. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the improvements to intro- 
duce the electric light into the edifice ; but the new 
pulpit, communion table, chairs, and lectern were 
not ready in time for the opening ceremony. The 
work so far completed has been in progress during 
the past three years, and has cost fully 20,0007. 

PENN CHURCH, BUCKS.—The question of the 
restoration of the tower and of the ancient 
parish church at Penn, in Bucks, engaged the atten- 
tion of a meeting recently. A report was 
received from Mr. 8, wood, Diocesan Surveyor, 
which showed that a sum of soo/. was necessary 80 
far as the roof was concerned, and an additional 
expenditure of 300/. was needed to repair the tower. 
An estimate had previously been obtained from a 
local contractor for the repair of the roof only at 
9el., and as there was such a wide difference in the 
figures the vestry decided to call in a third opinion 
before ying for a faculty. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. —The Pians Com- 
mittee of Aberdeen Town Council report having 
Sanctioned the following :—Dwelling-house on 
the west side of Fonthill-terrace, for Mr. Edmund 
Barrie, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ; 
three dwelling-houses on the north side of Great 
Western-road, for Mesars. Storie, Cruden, & Co., 
per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects ; dwelling- 
house on the north side of Hammerfield-avenue, for 
rw William Walker, per Mr. James Watt, architect ; 
freing house on the west side of Roslin-street, 
or Mr. John Reid, per Mr. William Smith, archi- 
tect; two on the north side of 
Cariton-place, for Mr. T. W. Hector, per Mr. George 
Anderson, architect ; warehouse on the east side of 

ussell-road, for Mesars. Barclay, Ross, & Tough ; 
— dwellin on the north-east side of 
dee tence for Mr. J. D. Mackie, per Messrs. 

- Henderson & Son, architects; three dwelling- 
peaags On the north side of Devonshire-road, for 

+ jemae Dey, per Mr. John Milne, architect. 
Son OAY, SCHOOLS, EAST TeIGNMOUTH.— New 
oe ‘Schools are being erected adjacent to St. 
Michael's Parish Church. The architects are 








Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Sons, of Newton Abbot, 
and Mr. E. Andrews, of Teignmouth, is the builder. 
The building is to be 60 ft. by 34 ft. The classroom 
will be 24 ft. by 14 ft., and the retiring-room and 
lavatories ic ft. by 8 ft. The building can be 
entered by the porch through the class-room it is 
to be of red brick, with dressings of white brick 
and Keer stone. The roof will be partly open- 
timbered, and the internal woodwork all stained 
and varnished. it is proposed to heat the building 
by hot water on the high-pressure system of Messrs. 
Longbottom & Co., of Leeds. The schools are to 
cost from 1,s00l. to 1,600! 

BRECHIN CATHEDRAL.—Urechin Cathedral has 
just been reopened after restoration. Mr. Honey- 
man, KSA, of Messrs) Honeyman & Keppie 
Glasgow, has acted as architect. The last service in 
the old church, as it then was, was held about the 
middie of January, 100, and the dismantling of the 
edifice was forthwith commenced. The chancel, 
which had stood partly in ruins for centuries, was 
put right, the part awanting being rebuilt in accord- 
ance with the style of those parts remaining. The 
chancel arch was opened out and shown as it was 
in centuries gone by, the galleries were removed, 
and the notched columns inserted and the plaster 
removed. The aisle walls have been rebuilt of the 
proper height, and the roof carried up to the 
proper position, thus once more laying open the 
clerestory windows and cornice, while the whole 
was roofed in — both aisles and nave — with 
an open roof of pitch pine, while a small gallery has 
been erected at the west end, on which has been re- 
built the organ on a modern principle. The organ 
loft and choir gallery is of unstained oak, while the 
pews in the area of the church are of pitch pine; 
the seats of the chancel ibeing of a more ornate 
design, and constructed of oak, of which material is 
also the roof of the chancel. Consequent on the 
removal of the galleries and the renewing of the 
pews generally, the seating accommodation was 
greatly reduced, and in order to compensate tor this 
to some extent, the architect erected an additional 
aisle on the north side, in the position where the 
north transept should be. This will accommodate 
about 120 sitters. It is an entire addition and 
departure from the original church, and in order 
to show and accentuate this, the style is entirely 
ditierent, being of a later date. A south transept 
has also been added for increased sittings, the style 
being also Decorated Gothic, as distinct from the 
Early English of the original portions of the 
cathedral The whole of the floor of the nave and 
aisles has been laid with pitch-pine blocks, em- 
bedded in pitch on a sub-bed of concrete, which 
will ensure comfort and freedom from damp. The 
open area of the chancel, as well as the space in the 
end where the high altar stood, but now occupied 
by the communion-table, are floored with mosaic 
work, and the body of the church is heated by 
a hot-air system, while the whole building is 
lighted with electricity. A north porch has been 
erected of ashlar, in the same position as the 
ancient porch had stood; in fact, in digging for 
the foundation, the workmen came upon the 
foundation of the ancient structure. This b 
will form the principal entrance to the church, the 
others being by the north aisle, south transept, and 
great west door. The organ has been entirely re- 
cased ; an oak pulpit and lectern, in keeping with 
the style of the church, has been erected ; anda 
baptismal font of Corrennie granite has been placed 
in the building. The whole of the chancel windows 
have been filled in with stained glass. The cast 
window of the south aisle and the east window of 
the north aisle have been filled with stained glass. 
The rest of the windows are in cathedral glass. 
The whole of the contracts have been carried out 
by the following, under Mr. Charles Grant as clerk 
of works :—Mason, J. H. Whyte & Sons, Glasgow ; 
woodwork, Hutcheson & Grant, Glasgow ; glazier, 
J. Meikle & Son, Glasgow ; slater, John Davidson, 
Brechin ; plumber, Geo. Cuthbert, Brechin ; painter, 
]. C. Middleton, Brechin ; heating, John Grundy & 
Co,, London; electric fittings, Lowson & Son, 
Dundee; organ, J. R. Millar, Dundee. —A berdecn 
Fournal 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
—Mr. Albert Hildesheimer, fine-art publisher and 
colour-printer, has removed to new ofhces and 
warehouses at 33 and 34, Shoe-lane, F.C., his old 

ises in New Zealand-avenue having been 
destroyed in the recent fire in the Barbican ——Mr. 
Edward Dodd, civil engineer, of 37, Waterloo- 
street, Birmingham, has taken his brother, Mr. R 
Parker Dodd, into partnership, and the firm will 
practise under the style of Messrs. Dodd & Dodd, 
civil engineers, at the above address.—_—The 
Bui'ders’ Benevolent Institution have removed their 
offices to 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
——Mr. H. W. Rising, architect and surveyor, of 
30, Great James-street, Bedford-row, has dissolved 
partnership with Mr. Shoebridge, and will henceforth 

on his practice at the above address under the 
style of H. Whiteman Rising. 

PENZANCE WATER SvupPLy.—At Penzance, oa 
the 22nd ult, Mr. M. K. North, M.Inst.C F., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry into 
the application of the Corporation for permission to 
borrow 6,0001. for waterworks, 1,ooo/, for public 











walks and pleasure grounds, y60/. for purposes of 
street improvements, j00/. for the provision of a 
disinfecting apparatus, and a building to contain 
the same on the hospital site in St. Just-road, and 
$40l. for a landing stage “Mr. F Latham is the 
Borough Surveyor 

A CORRECTION. —In our “ote on the [ames Forrest 
lecture, p. 414 ante, the mistake “ entecti escape! 
notice. It should, of course, have been © eutectic 

CHANCEL SCREEN, LoncsTOcK CuurcH, HANTS 
—A chancel screen of carved Hampshire-grown oak 
has just been placed in Longstock Church. Kesting 
upon the chancel step, the new screen is divided 
into five distinct compartments. the central one 
forming the actual approach to the chancel. This 
is gabled, the gable rising through and above the 
cresting and carved cornice, and terminating with a 
large cross. Each bay is gabled, the latter in their 
turn crocketed and cusped, having pinnacles 
dividing each respective bay. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. H. Hems & Sons from 
the designs of the late William White, F.S.\.. the 
architect of the church. 

THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION. —We have several 
times reviewed the charming little books on loca! 
scen and objects of interest published by the 
Hom Association. We are pleased to record 
that on their sending to the King a copy of their 
book on the Scilly Islands, after his recent visit, his 
Majesty has not only accepted it, but has expressed 
his wish to receive all further “ Homeland Hand- 
books ” to be issued by the Association. It seems 
very fitting that the Sovereign should thus en- 
courage an Association which is promoting a better 
acquaintance with the beauties of our own country 

How TO CORRECT PROOFS.—Messrs Blades 
East & Blades, printers. send us a small pamphiet 
under the above title, in which the accepted 
methods of correcting every kind of mistake on a 
proof are illustrated by facsimile examples. It 
would be very useful to many persons who do not 
know how to correct proofs in such a manner as to 
be immediately intelligible to the printer. 

MUNICIPAL AND ALLIED FOREMEN'S INSTITUTE 
—This Institute has been founded for supervisors. 
clerks of works, inspectors, and foremen engaged in 
municipal work in the following branches : Masons 
paviors, sewermen, tramway layers, gas, water 
electric light, dusting and slopping, and any other 
branch of municipal work. Each candidate must 
have been, at the time of election, for a period of at 
least twelve months a supervisor, clerk of works, or 
foreman of men, and in the receipt of not less than 
2i. per week. At the last meeting more than thirty 
new members were enrolled, bringing the total up 
to 150. We understand that it now includes most 
of the leading municipal and contractors’ foremen 
in London, whilst the society's objects—principally 
those of mutual help—have also appealed to road 
and other foremen in the provinces, many of whom 
have now joined the Institute. It is intended to 
approach the chief surveyors of the metropolis with 
a view to their becoming honorary vice-presidents. 
Mr. D. E. Walsh, of 90, Lenthall-road, Dalston, is 
the secretary 

CEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES.—The reports 
for the year 1901 just received by the Foreign Office 
from Mr. Wyadham, British Consul at Chicago, and 
from the Vice-Consuls at St Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Denver City, all contain references to 
the cement trade. Mr. Consul Wyndham's report 
is, as might be expected, by far the most exhaustive, 
and his view of the subject may be said to cover, in 
some respects, the whole of the United States. It 
is therefore worthy of being quoted from at some 
length. Very little imported cement (observes the 
Consul) “ is now used in Chicago and the surround- 
ing country, although occasionally a contract calls 
for British Portland cement, when it has to be 
ordered specially. The import duty is 6d. per 100 
Ibs. The supply of cement manufactured in the 
neighbouring States is very large, and is still in- 
creasing. Much of the cement used in Chicago 
comes from Michigan and Indiana, but there are in 
this consular district cement works in Iilinois, 
Kansas, and Colorado, not to mention two that are 
building in Missouri. Besides these, the Illinois 
Steel Works manufacture cement made of speci- 
ally selected slag from the biast furnace. 
This is roasted, put into the open air to free itself 
of lime, ground to a very fine powder, and mixed 
with the necessary chemicals. Great care has to be 
taken in the burning or roasting, and a cement that 
is claimed to be as good as any made is produced 
and is sold delivered in Chicago for about 5s. 6d., in 
barrels or sacks, per 350 Ibs. net. Pennsylvania and 
New York works supply the Eastern demand at 
3s. Od. to 4%. per barrel at the mills. Kansas. 
Michigan,” Indiana, and Illinois mills supply 
the central part of the States, charging 43. 4d 
to 4% od at the mill, while the Colorado 
mills get higher prices owing to the distance 
from other works aod the cost freight ; 
these prices do not include barrels, for which a 
charge of is. 3d. is made, but if the 550 Ibs. net of 
cement is put in bags no extra charge is made pro- 
vided the sacks are returned. The United States 
Geological Survey reports that a mixture of 100 
parts cement rock, showing 09 24 per cent. carbonate 
of lime, and 428 parts of limestone, having 40°38 
per cent. carbonate, making 767 per cent. car- 
bonate, is most satisfactory. To obtain this 
very fine grinding it is necessary to make the 
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Sible. In 189» the product of Portland cement mapu- 
factured from marl and limestone was 3,711,220 
barrels roasted in rotary and 1,041,040 barrels in 
vertical kilas. Much expense is saved by the rotary 
kiln. Natural rock cement production by seventy 

works was 0,868,179 barrels, valued at 28. per barrel 
Theannual consumption in the United States is 
estimated at over 17,000,000 barrels, of which 
8,000,000 barrels are Portland, 2,000,000 barrels of 
the latter being imported. That was in 18,9, bution 
(got imports fell off one-half. Two brands of im- 
ported cement — one Belgian and the other 
German—are used to some extent, and fetch from 
118. 4d. to 166 6d. per barrel. These cements are 
made from slag, and are known as non-staining 
cement, being free from oxide of iron. The American 
cement is ground as fine as flour, and it is said that 
the coarse grinding of British cement is a great 
peered dance a ee ring asin porno In 
some buildings which are g made with cement, 
a wire netting erection is put up first and the 
cement laid round it. This is said to increase the 
strength of the building 100 per cent. A machine 
for turning out blocks of cement for building par- 
poses has been worked lat in a town near 
Chicago. These blocks are bollow and plain 
or ornamented as required.” Mr. Wyndham adds, 
incidentally, that great deposits of gypsum, which 
are shipped to Chicago from Michigan for plaster- 
ing houses, are now being worked, and enormous 
quantities, mixed with old rope, will pro- 
bably be used in 1902 for the exhibition build- 
ings in St Louis. Mr. Western RBascome, 
Vice-Consul at the latter place, remarks that “ Port- 
land cement used to be dealt in largely ten to fifteen 
years ago, but the increased production of American 
manufacturers has cheapened it so that it will not 
bear the duty and heavy transportation charges. It 
sells retail at from 63. to 7s. per barrel, and mantv- 
facturers cannot lay it down here at a profit. If it 
could be laid down at a profit under the retail prices 


quoted a good business might be done in it whilst] the 


the buildings of the World’s Fair and the necessary 
walks are being made. but the Anierican output is 
increasing so largely that | do not think the busi- 
ness would be permanent. A large plant now 
building in this city will soon be in operation.” The 
Viee-Consul at Kansas (Mr Young) agrees that 
Portland cement does not make a satisfactory 
return, and that for some years there has been a 
falling off in the importation, but he adds, some- 
what paradoxically, “It would seem that this trade 
might be well pushed.” The laconic comment of 
the Vice-Consul at Omaha is that “ English Portland 
cement is not saleable, because the price is too high : 
the American article appears to 'y requirements 
as to quality, and is considerably lower in price.” 
Mr. Vice-Consul Pearce, of Denver, writes: “The 
consumption of Portland cement in the State 
during the past year was about 200,000 barrels, and 
not over 10,000 barrels of this quantity was im- 
ported, only a small portion of the imported being 


from the United Kingdom. A cement factory was] and 


erected in the State early in the year, and this 
factory, with one in the adjoining State of Kansas, 
has supplied the Colorado demand. It is stated that 
the home-manufactured product is nearly equal in 
quality to the imported. The prices are, for the 
imported, 3 dols. 25 c. (13s. od.) per barrel, and for 
the domestic, 2 dols. 25 c. (gs. 3d.) per barrel.” 
SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.— 
The half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Buildin 
Trades Federation was held in the Station Hotel, 
Perth, on the 2sth ult. Mr. Robert Lamb, builder, 
Edinburgh, the President, occupied the chair. 
Members were present from various parts of the 
country, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, Kilmarnock, Inverness, 
Coatbridge, &c. The secretary (Mr. Jas. L. Selkirk, 
Glasgow) submitted the report, which detailed 
the work being carried on by the executive duri 
the past six months. The various subjects ref 
to therein were severally considered and discussed, 
and a number of resolutions were come to in 


regard to future operations. These have reference] i 


to isation, trade disput makin yf 
amines of contracts, builders? ioereat cae 
&c. A resolution was arrived at to render the 
Federation a still more efficient and serviceable in- 
strument for the promotion of the various bodies for 
the furtherance of which it was instituted. A 


| 
| 
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they were in a position to maintain their 
they have done so successfully. Where cir- 
cumstances were otherwise they have been ready 


that it is very good and solid wor a 


Maipstoxe BvuILpixG TRabDES’ AssOciaTION.— 
The members of this Association dined together 
recently at the Bull Hotel, under the 
of Mr. R. Avard (President of the Association), Mr. 
W. F. Wallis (Vice-President) facing bim at the 
other end of the table. The toast of “ The King 
and the Rest of the Ro Family” having been 
loyally honoured, the Chai proposed “ The 
Imperial Forces,” coupled with the nameof Major 
Oliver, who . Mr. West thea 
** Success to the Maidstone Trades’ Associa- 
tion.” He thought they had in their favour 
at Maidstone for forming an centre for 
South-Eastern District Federation. Their Vice- 
President (Mr. Wallis) was one of the most active 
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to confer and arbitrate, and in doing must 
have felt that their tesla pe Botnet 
The old difficulty still, un , prevails. The 
operatives for the most part insist on an annual 
SET a eine entered into at a period of the year 

is most tuitable for them, but unsuitable 
fot the employery. This explaios why the 
standard rate of wages is mainta 'n:d above 
the normal condition though work may be slack, 


twentieth centuries ; but there was goo honest 
work that would compare with any in the world 
and it was upon that they would pledge thei, 
reputation.—For “The Town and Trade of Maid. 
stone,” proposed by Mr. Cox, Mr. F. Vaughan 

Mr. R. Corben proposed “ The Visite, 
and Mr. B. Smythe responded. 

HOUSING CONFERENCE AT NEWCASTLE-oy-Tyy; 
—A conference to consider the question of housio. 
reform was held on Saturday last week in ene 
castle-on-Tyne, under the auspices of the northern 
section of the Co-operative Union, the Nationa! 
Housing Reform Council, and the Durham ang 
Northumberland Land and Labour © ommittees: 
= yg ee were present from these two bodies 

from local authorities and trades’ c MNCs in 
the two counties. The Mayor of Newtastl 
(Mr. H. W. Newton) presided, and explained 
the local endeavours which had been mad 
to deal with the problem. Some years ago th 
Corporation a scheme of single tenements 
at the east end, where people lived who were 
making from 16s. to 188. a week. They wanted tp 
provide these people with a room at a rent of from 
28. to 28. 6d, a week, and proposed a scheme which 
provided a large room, itioned off, with plenty 
of room for ventilation. But the Local Govern. 
ment Board ot jected to the echeme on the ground 
of public morality. The Council sow proposed 
erect buildings ot one and two rooms in the centre 
of the city, the rent being 28. 6d. for one room and gs 
for two rooms. In seconding a resolution in fayour 
of municipal garden cities and increased powers of 
OT ited, Dean Kitchin said that the one 
question at the base of the matter was the abominable 
condition of the Land Laws of England. The rea! 
difficulty was to get the whole of the land in such 
a way as would enable them to make a proper use 
of it for the good of the people. One of the worst 
things that had happened in the counties of Nortb- 
umberland and Durham was that among the miners 
the houses had not been built in a more attractive 
manner. He did not think they would be able todo 
very much in existing towns in the way o! improve- 
ment, because of the manner in which the value of 
had risen in recent years, enabling the land- 
lords to fill their ets at the expenge ot the bard 


trades | work of the men in the neighbourhood. The ten- 


dency of towns was to produce a second-rate type 
of men and women. The only remedy was to get 


¥ ithe mea and women away from the towns aod put 


them in decent houses in healthy surroundings 


—_ 
——r 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
LEEps BUILDING TRADE RULES.—Amended rules 
have come into operation in two branches of 
the Leeds building trade. Short time is to com- 
mience in future eight weeks before and foish «x 
weeks after Christmas. On the question of over- 
time, the masters proposed that the rule should 
read :—* That all overtime after the first two hours 
and Bank Holidays be paid for at the rate of time 
and ; 
mas 





a half, and double time for Sundays and Christ- 

Days.” The men, however, are to have time 
and a quarter for the first two hours. The r: ma’ oder 
of the rule stands.—Leeds Daily News. 


eutee 
LEGAL, 
A BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURER'S ACTION 
FOR PERSONAL INJURY 


THE case of Purvis ©. the Newcastle-on-lyne 
Co-operative Society came before the Court ot 
composed of Lords Justices Vaughan 
v , Romer, and Mathew, on the 2th and 
30th ult., on the application of the plaint: for 
or new on from a verdict and 
adgment at trial before Mr. Justice Lawrance and 
a jury at mewretece Tet in February last. 
In this case the plaintiff, William Purvis, a brick 
layers’ labourer, sued the defendants for damages 
for personal injury caused by the negligence of the 
defendants’ servants. The defendants denice. ss 
bility and contributory negligence on the 
part of the plots 
It from the statement of Mr. Scott-! ox, 
K.C. (with him Mr Meynell), for the appellant, tat 
at about 9.30 on the morning of June 24, 1% )'. the 
plaintiff, who was about forty-two years of age. 
was in Darn Crook, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the 
defendant society were erecting new premise? 
Standing outside those premises was a cart be- 
to defendants, which contained 
stones. With this cart was a man named 
was a member of the Union of 
was a te, and to whom 
ted to . The stones 7 
pulled to the top of ¢! 
means of a pot Ro! a single chain. 
of the stones, and turned to 


Suddenly one of the stones 
One half nearly 


half struck the 
p wounds, a broken 
t side, and other 
itate him 

his life. The plainti‘i’s 

~ vers the 

defendants in not sending up the 
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‘et, The defendants denied negligence in the 
<atiter, and at the trial called evidence to prove that 
before the stones were hoisted warning was given. 

jury a verdict for the defendants. The 
pee Jed counsel said it might be taken that the jury 
by their verdict found that the plaintiff had been 


iity of contribu 

i there was no ev ~ sam se to — 
i tuat t n been 

on Se tically the only issue 


negligence at all. 
hg jury was whether the defendants were 


pulty of negligence, and his contention was that 


MO Vithout calling upon counsel for the respondents 
their Lordships came to the conclusion that the 
jearned Judge had not misdirected the jury, and 
that there was evidence to go before the jury that 
the plaintiff had been guilty of contributory 
negligence. The appeal was accordingly dis- 


mi acaiieed 
RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22.—BRICKMOULDING MACHINERY: L. Ingham 
and B. Langion.—An extension machine for 
moulding radial, tapered, and other bricks has the 
side-plates of the mouthpiece set upon pivots so 
that they shall turn outwards as. the brick is being 
moulded, and the plates are held in place with side- 
rollers that are moved in slotted guides with slotted 
levers which are pivoted on to a crossbar. At the 
sides of the cylinder are slotted brackets, on to 
which are bolted the guiding-bare, that have siots 
to take studs or bolts upon the outer ends of the 
levers. The face of a die or abutment-block is 
curved, bevelled, or straightened as may be 
required. A knife which is hinged to a bar pivoted 
to a slotted bar in front of the cross-bar cuts off the 
brick at the mouthpiece ; and a piston, worked with 
a screw, toothed wheels, and endless bands, feeds 
clay into a cylinder. 

23 —A GUARD FOR WOOD-WORKING MACHINES: 
A. Cook.—A guard for the cutter of a planing or 
moulding machine, having a vertical spindle, con- 
sists of a cylinder fashioned in two halves, whereof 
the one is to be turned out of the way by turning it 
against the action of a spiral spring mounted upona 
vertical axis at the end of a radial arm, whilst the 
other half is similarly turned upon a horizontal axis 
upon the radial arm. A rod, an arm, and the 
radial arm joia the guard adjustably to the standard 
to which the latter arm may be fastened with a 
bolt anda slotted quadrant. Confer also Nos. 1,175 
of 1899, and 14.406 of 1900 

59.—A GUARD FOR CIRCULAR Saws, Woop- 
PLANING MACHINES, &c. : T. Lees, R. Lees, amd W. 
Lees.—The guard plate, which in the case of a 
circular saw may consist of two parts, is carried at 
the end of a radial arm which is pivoted on to the 
horizontal arm of the standard, The wood is pressed 
in its advance against a wheel upon the radial arm 
so as to lift the guard-plate from the revolving 
cutters. The guard will resume its former posi- 
tion when the wood has been passed forwards. 

72.— A STREET-CLEANING MACHINE. — R. C. 
Menzies.—The frame sustains a receiver which is 
joined with clips to the curved wheel axle and 
shafts or handles, and reposes upon a plate ; pivot- 
pins, mounted upon arms are to be inserted into 
holes cut in a projection piece, on the armsiga 
scoop ; the chain that maintains the receiver in its 
position is unhooked when the filled receiver is to 
be emptied or shifted for an empty one. 

105,— PRESSURE OR TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
Tors: L. H. Dugenait.—The principle of the 
invention is applicable to reservoirs, ventilating 
contrivances, furnace dampers, and so on. For the 
automatical regulation of temperature a circuit is 
closed or opened by means of a maximum and 
minimum thermometer, the armature of the electro- 
magnet enables, as it moves, a train or similar gear 
to work a rod which is joined to the register or 
valve of a furnace or to a cold-air valve. The 
metallic rim of the insulating-disc of the regulator 
makes contact with the brushes and is joined to the 
metallic arm of a spindle. As the armature is 
attracted the wheel turns, and a shaft drives the 
valve or damper gearing. A double U-shaped 
pressure-gauge filled with mercury and hydrogen or 
nitrogen may replace the temperature gauge, and 
for the thermometer may be employed a coiled 
bi-metallic spring. In another form the electro- 
magnet is used only for bringing a motor into 
action in a relay circuit, whereby a number of 
ventilators may be worked by power, or the disc 
may be set to work three-way cocks, the amount of 
fluid to and from the pressure cylinder being thus 
regulated. 

138.—A GAS-REGULATOR : H. Cooney and W. A. 
Tilling.—A cord and some adhesive material fasten 
a flexible diaphragm on to a ring, which is joined to 
the casing and is passed around a ring of white 
metal that is soldered to the other ring. The 
qd m is joined with a screw to a double-coned 
hollow equilibrium-valve, which has a middle pin 
for its guide, and has its upper part more inclined! 
than is its lower part. 

_ 15t.—A MiTREinc Apparatus: F. Kaiser.—The 
inventor enables an adjustment to different heights 
and angles of the table and the saw-guides. He 
pastes the saw through slots in telescopical rods 
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which carry friction-rollers that guide the back of 
the saw-frame, and he pivots the saw-supports upon 
a horizontal axis, and also upon a vertical axis at 
the middle of the crossing rail. Pawls, or catches, 
hold the frames when adjusted at the an 
required, and slotted standards adjust the varying 
height of the table. 

177-—APPLIANCE FOR USE witH BORING 
MACHINES: C. Walton.—For feeding the drill- 
spindle, the nut is held or retarded so as to control 
the feed, or is left free to arrest the feed, by means 
of a feed-nut that is placed within a block anda 
pinching-screw ; the latter may consist of a split 
clamp to be tightened on to the nut. For a quick 
withdrawal of the feed-screw the nut is formed in 
two halves, and it can be taken out of the socket 
together with the feed-screw by a slackening of the 
pinching-screw. ; 

igi.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR BrRICK-MOULDING 
MACHINES: W. A. Bowic.—The inventor seeks to 
prevent damage being done to the edges and sides 
of the bricks by means of a mould that has sides 
and a cover or lid pivoted on to a frame so that they 
shall turn outwards for liberating the moulded 
brick. 

221.—-APPLIANCES FOR WINDOW FRAME AND 
HINGED SLIDING SASHES: 3B. Hausmann.—In order 
that they may clear the beads when the sash is 
turned inwards, the hinge flaps are cranked, whilst 
the concaved flanges of the fiaps are caused to 
slide in a curved guide affixed to the pulley-stile 
An extension of the flap has a hooked lever for 
engagement with a hooked plate in the pulley-stile, 
providing for a support of the opened sash above the 
sill, As one turns the sash back within the frame, 
the contact of the hinge-plate with the tail piece of 
the lever forces the lever out of play against the 
force of gravitation or of a spring. A serrated 
eccentrical roller, which retains the inside bead in 
its position, is mounted upon a yoke frame whereof 
the pin enters a socket-piece in the upper portion of 
the pulley-stile, The pin will be held in its place 
by means of its lug that slides in a slot anda 
rounded groove cut in the socket. At the end of 
the sash-cord is a loop for engagement with a hook 
in the groove of the sash-stile. On swinging the 
sash inwards one can casily detach the loop. 

275. — SWITCHES FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPps: 
C. W. S. Crawley and W. L. Madgcn.—The lifting 
and lowering of the lamp, for which a spring or 
weight may be substituted, will work the switch ; in 
the case of a ceiling-rose a tube, having for its 
guide a lug that slides in a slot, is caused to slide 
upon a tube affixed to the base, a catch upon the 
tube will passinto a hole in the fixed tube when it 
has been drawn downward against the action of a 
strong spring; an incline for freeing a catch is 
mounted upon an inner tube, which is joined with a 
rod to the lamp or the weight ; on the sliding tube 
is a contact-ring, and when the tubes are pulled 
down the circuit becomes completed: a spring 
raises the inner tube when the lamp is lifted, and 
frees the catch, thereupon the spring will raise the 
sliding tube and contact will be broken. 

280.—A PIPE-WRENCH : A. Heberer.—One of the 
shanks upon the jaws is extended so as to form the 
handlie—the shanks being joined with pivoted bars 
and a loop, a cross-bar or pawl of the bars engages 
with teeth upon the outer side of the other shank, 
or, in a variant shape, a wedge is inserted and 
teeth upon the inner side of the shank will engage 
with a projection from one of the jaws ; the shanks 
are kept apart, under normal conditions, with a 
spring, a loop which is secured to one shank slides 
upon the other ; pressure upon one of the shanks 
will open the jaws. 

301.—MEANS FOR HOLDING Winpows: T. W. 
Robertson and D. Hamilton —On the sash are 
mounted rounded or conical studs which springs 
force outwards into either holes in the frame or 
pierced plates secured to the frame—otherwise the 
studs, let into the frame may be engaged with holes 
in the sash-stiles ; the device is available equally for 
small sashes that slide vertically or sideways. 

358.—IMPROVEMENTS IN STREET Lamps: F. F. 
Simmance and F, Abady.—In order that a steady 
draught may be maintained through the lantern in 
spite of changes in the atmospherical conditions, 
the inventors put a spring, or weighted flap, or 
valve, in the inlet or the outlet passage : and so, in 
the latter case, also provide a door for lighting pur- 
poses. In one adaptation, the pivoted tlap—of tale, 
aluminium, &c.—has a  counter-balancing and 
adjustable weight upon a screw-threaded rod. As 
an increased draught lifts the tiap, the rod becomes 
turned horizontalwise, so as to increase the le 
exerted by the counter-weight. In other forms, the 
flap, set horizontally, is caused to fall and rise upon 
a vertical spindle, or guide, and a spring or a chain, 
to be gradually raised by the ascent of the flap, is 
substituted for the weight and pivoted screw- 
threaded rod. 

361,.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR LAVATORY Basins: 
¥. Shanks and H. Simpson.—A folding lavatory 
basin is secured to the customary hinged tray by 
means of projections that are fitted upon the under- 
side of the basin, and fastened with a screw and a 
thumb-nut that is inserted underneath a metallic 
band affixed to the tray. Removal of the basin for 
cleaning it is effected by unscrewing the nut. In 
another forma wedge-shaped projection is employed 





instead of one of the others), and is to fit 
to a dovetail attached to the tray. Stelter op > 


— 


enone will serve for fitting urinals upon the upright 

400.—COMPOUND FABRICS FOR BUILDERS’ Use : 
4. Gustorf.—The fabrics are composed of felt and 
wire. Between two layers of it or of roofing- 
felt coated with asphalt is in’ a middie part 
for strengthening or stiffening , formed of 

n- wire or gauze Eerie embedded in 

plaster. The compound is then pressed between 
rollers. It is to be fastened with covering strips 
and nails to the beams and battens. 

4038.—APPARATUS FOR Doors, Wixpows, &c. : 
M. Klingler—The free end of one portion of a 
double spring is joined to one leg of a staple 
whereof the other end turns upon a fixed bearing, 
whilst the free end of the other is pivoted 
upon a fixed stop, the staple will turn in its ing 
and so cause the door to become shut through the 
action of a loop upon a pin affixed to the door— 
the turning of the staple being due to the efforts ot 
the ends of the spring to separate from one another; 
when the bearing, the one leg of the staple, and the 
fixed stop are in alignment no turning force is 
exerted upon the 80 that the door will remain 
half-opened, but w. it is opened further the 
spring comes into play to completely open the door 
a violent closing of the door is prevented by a stud 
in the path of the leg of the staple, that checks the 
door as it passes over the stud, 


—_ = 
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MEETINGS, 


Parmar, May 2. 


Architectural Association.—Members' supper at the 
Great Central Hotel, Marylebone-road. 7. 30 p.m. 

/nstitution of /umior Engineers.—Mr. Lewis H. Rugg. 
on “Some Factors in Colonial Railway Construction. 
8 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor A. E. Tutton; F.R.S, 
on “ Experimental Researches on the Constitution of 
Crystals.” g pm. 


Sarurpay, Mav 3 


St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Vinit to Croyden 
(Parish Church, St. Michael's Church, Whirgift Ho<pital, 
ami Old Palace), under the guidance of Mr. George 
Clinch. 

British Institute of Certified Carpénters.—Mombly 
meeting, Carpenters’ Hall. . 6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to. Tor- 
wood Cast'e and Broch of Tappock. 


Mowpay, May s. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—(:) Special 
general meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year. The Chairman to move—That, subject to 
his Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Meda! for 
the promotion of architecture be presented this year to Mr. 
Thomas Edward Collcutt, for his work as an architect. 
(2) Annual general meeting to receive and consider the 
annual report ; to elect scrutineers for the anpual election 
of the Council and Standing Committees; to nominate 
candidates as auditors for the ensuing year of ofheez t0 
appoint the Statutory Board of Examiners under the 
London Building Act, 1894, and other Acts of Parliament, 
for the ensuing year of office; to elect candidates for 
membership. (3) At the same meeting the Instirete wil! 
be asked to sanction the issue of a Form of Agreément and 
Schedule of Conditions for Building Contracts for ese 
where quantities form past of the contract, the document 
being based on the form now in use, with such variations 
as are necessary to meet the requiremests of the pruposed 
pew form. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engincers.—Mr. B. D. Healey on “ Recent 
Blast Furnace Practice.” 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures),-—Mr. R. T. Glaze 
brook, M.A., on “‘Gilags for Optical Instruments.” IV. 
8 p.m. 

Clerés of Works Association (Carpenters Hail.— 
Mr. G. Roberts on ‘‘ The Hygiene of Wal! Decorations.’ 
7.30 p.m. 

Tvuespay, May 6. 


Society of Arts (Applied Avt Section).—Mr. Charks T. 
Jacobi on ‘‘ The Privting of Modern Mlustrated ot Dezo- 
rated Books.” 8 p.m. 


Weronrgspay, May 7. 


Royal Archeological Institute. — Professor Royd 
Dawkins on “ Bigbury Camp and the Pilgrim's Way. 
4pm. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Albert Chancellor, J. P., on “ The 
Origin and History of Carriages.” 8 p.m. 

Builders Foremen and Clerks of Works institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. § p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid.—Genera) Pur- 
poses and Finance Committee. 4pm. Election of Com- 
mittee. 5.15pm. Council meeting. 7 p.m. 


Tuurspay, Mav 8. 


Reyal Institution.—Mr. A. Smith Woodward, LL D., 
F.R.S., on “ Recent Geological Discoveries” If. 3 pm. 
Institution of Liectrical Eagineers.—Conciusion of 
discussion on ‘‘ Form of Model General Conditions. 
8 p.m. 
Faipay, May 9. 

Architectural Association.—(1) Mr. Owen Fleming on 
* Artisans’ Dwellings from the — Point of Views 
2) Mr. Louis Ambler on “* Artisans’ ellings from the 

ivate Point of View.” 7,30. 


Sarurpay, Mav ra 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Great 
Eastern Railway Works, Stratford. Train from Liverpool 





street at 9 t7 a.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES oF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 17.—By —e Morais (on the 


Herne a Bow peat motieat Detve, &e., 46 plots 


By “eon Vases & Penny tia Sutroo) 
a Surrey.—1 and 2, Helston-villas, f., «1 
lcs oon d ct tev ee bibeiue 


April 18.—By Paoressen & ‘Mesen (on he 
estate). 


Pegweill Bay, Kent. Main-1d., &c.. 6; plots of 
freehold building land (in lots) .......... .. 
April a1.—-By Joun Busssv. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—150, Chrisp-st , with factories, 

verge &c., part f and part u.t. 49 yrs., 
gr er. 
Poplar. “ iicbia “Heod-iane, a block of building 
land, area 2,045 ft., f. 2... 2.2.20 eens ean eees 
ra and 14, Jeremiab-st., £, war. yd. Ws. .... 


By Anscomex & Rinciann. 
St. John's Wood. —s4, ate, ut. . Sym, 
@.8. UBL, ghig Bo cece ses 
By Cuanceee & fen 
Richmond Mill. —King’s-rd., Faircroft, u.t. 77 yrs., 
BPe Bug Ge aovcce Gon 00 6600 Se beeued Rencens 
By E.trs & Son. 


Loughton, Essex.—Charch Hill, Cam, 2 and 
aor. 19 p., f., p.... 


By Wx. Movanves. 
Walthamstow.—9o and 101, Oatland ae, f., wer. 


TREE P Cee eT eT eee tt 


33/. 168. . 

Fwy mmmnaee™ West, £, "wr. ae 
Hale End-rd., a freehold building site awh anes 
By Proruxzrosx & Morzis. 

St. Margaret's Bay, Kent.—T rd., &c., 
78 freehold buildi plots (in lots) ......... 


April 22.-—-By H. J. Broucay. 
Forest Hill.—Honor Oak Pk., ig.r.’s 284. ros., 


u.t. Nk amend hy Rios sé-cannide bisnnein genase 

10%, “ Corcyra,” u.t. 72 yrs, f., 

OR Ss Oe. 06s ansccepewisekasecbaddvac es 
Sydenham.—Panmure-ri., 


pean ut. 72 ne 
g-t. 254. 108., er. si. : 
By Francis Doo & Co. 

Stoke Newington.—18, ots a ony Seeteaingneee 
bo Neg age paige were 8. ene oo. Gs. . 
St. Luke’s.—97, 99, rot, Central . 

tion lease, u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. ony td Nata 
Caiedonian-rd.—6, Gifford-st., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 


64, oF. Woon ease ee g-sceincenssonaees 
Sean con | y-st., f., y.r., 96h ...... 
26d. 


2A, Flockton-st., f., w.r. 264................. 
mess to §, Hopewell-pl., £, w.r. 
guctieed Miia. aasseapiond vehenlcan 

Bis Ol DE oc cnccathe kaew: S ccenkianadcs 


By Desaxnam, Tewsox,& Co. 
Hampstead.—10, Strathray-gdns., a.t. 724 yrs., 
A Chg Pb BOM tne venti th actvdcssinacers, 
By Goopman & Crowrnen. 
Cheddi Bucks.— Station-rd., The Myrtle 
Villa SH. OSGOOD. GC, D inccsocectccce 
Brixton.—28, Grove-rd., u.t. 234 yrs., g.r. 5d. 15s., 
By Warroap & Wirsmm. pekioes 
Norwood.—46 and 43, Auckiand-rd., u.t. hig yrs, 
g-t. 164. 26s., y.r. osf, ...... 

49 Penge-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 7. ‘208, et. “pl. 
By Westox & Sons. 
treatham.-~36, bam-vale, u.t. . 

62. 108., y.t. Lt eveeseesee SS ee 
By C. P. Wurrecey. 
Regent's ely ane, and 13, Chester- 
u.t. 139 yrs, gr. = Baw r. 

Isleworth (Middx.).—73, 75, > ifeld. 
road, w.t. 944 yrs., g.r. 1 "we, hey seven 

By G. F. Haraincton. 
Willesden.—Rucklidge-av., £g.r. “s ord. 108., rever- 
MR ED OF sc orien nbiened od oc kein ance ci ckk 
income f.g.r. 362, reversion in 8 


oF Ct PSSSSCOESS CH NS4 CVE SESE DOES C600 000466 


77 yrs. C8 Re ei eet bbb gh Oe hae aun edie Ch Sie co 

th Stanstead-rd., f. 

igen ry ip i, wit Hotel, od 1002., 
BOUND BIN are igs kisi s.on miles ccde cc... 

recambere il Bengeworth ed, f.g.r.'s 862., rever- 


COPS SO CCFO HE SESO SEER DE SEDO BESS 


65 yrs. $0 000e O20 06 eo breneece 

¢ Tabergr tere sak san, donnie i a” 
Tabor-gr., f.g.r. t2d., reversion in ieee 
St. George’s-rd., f.g-r.'s 494. reversion in 76 yrs. 


A -By Saxtee, Payne, & Le: 
M y = - : “ag 
14d. 50%., oy are ee sh apelin = 9. .. 


By T 
Hyde A. nae Ki Lovacroy: 


» &-F. nil, y.r. s004......... ou peeaes 

South 1 nsington.— 10, Pitan, u.t. % 
x g-t. Sx: CWedseeeueeresss 

= oe jig ie Nese ue ehepeeess « 

66 yry., gor. 184, er, wl. ‘ites bevex Le 


By T. N. Tune 
Mesrichearnt, Be eg “at. (daizy), u.t. 26 
ae ko ee , Wt. bo prs., 

62. 108., rity ston-pl., ut, 61 We, ge 


CFEC O OOO Coe ee Cees babi teen 


i3%4 


a3 


} 30 


250 
3$0 


5,280 


335 
170 


385 


1,00 


$, $00 


se 
349° 


855 
190 


a,310 
1,49° 


2,860 


2,185 
1,540 
1,07§ 
8g 
1,800 
880 


77 


1,200 
1,855 


2,320 


£3 % 


| Hotlwway.—Campdae-i, ing ‘ a, ut, nd 
yra., gt. 154. ros, . os 60 bi inde 
April 24.--B Soaies & anew. 
Hendon. ae 


By Newson, Eowarps, & a ee 2m 
Caenge, ~—1, Warden's-court or rH f , we. 


Sie. SEETETELIECECEL CETL TTT 
cee with stable and warehouse, 
u.t. ra yrs., gr. Of. 168, y.r. ie Bei pie wasnes 


tt. | a » er. ad, yr. aod... 
; spl, ut, 13h yrs., 


tteewwel 


tod., wr. —eS sh oesdntebnecetll pueh-on 

ag en 7 ¥., 
‘ee BGK By ovis ge vss ceese ° 

Neocles ~fo, Banng £4, (manaiictoring premises), 


BE Flin Cele Ms Dice ckndsnguvasesecneseces 

ER, dea-rd., ut. 35) yrs., g-r. 

LUN Mids OE i cncotbius sku Canbesasucia 

Notting Hill.—117, Portobello-ed., u.t. Iatd yes 

g-r. 82., y.2. 2 
By Stimson & Sows, 

St. Luke's. 2, Sycamore-st. (warehouse), u.t. st 
yrs., gr. god, y.e. G7d. vos. ..... 3 
Holes 4 to 28, Bedford-pl., ‘te wet. 

OROE, 2B. 0:5 65 00 n0 cnet Desens eueresessanece 
Peckham.—7 and a Commmercial-rd. (St. Luke's 
Seated, CB. Gah, cccccccsucensansenvens 
she end 10h Metres. A, ps. cal, cho bas. 


u.t. » DEM htaccess 
Holloway cand § ytd U.t. go yrs, 
eee 


Tee eC ee eC eee Tee) Seer ees 


sl., at. 16) yrs. le Ksenevaneteakesses 
Brixton, —33 and a, Phorien-at. » wt "3 yr» Br. 
ig Wis PE BEE. ccccdbtdccccceso eden sevens 

12, Chantry-rd., 3.1 yrs., an oi. yr. 3. 
v4 69 and 71, (Sf yr 
a or at lakers ay aae ae get 


GFR GE. cand cnsecincsyceonsceves cvecessare 
East Ham.— 41 and 47, Katherine-rd., £., y.r. 60d. 
By J. A. & W. Tuanr. 
Sphalichie--98 and 79, Commercial-st. (S.), f 
SMO, ditdibaddcson deckansdne dunk ada ehae 
gand 8, Spee. 6 f., wir. 2434... 
tratford. —46, 47, ant me 4 lane, f., we os. 
ga, Leytonstone-rd y-r. 284. .. 
By Tuckstr & Seu. 
Reniagen9 and s, Pitt-st., u.t. ¢1} yrs, gr. 


r6d., ST npcacdnk nd ccbetscvcngeceeeeses 
ease" ie ees. w.t. 78} yrs., g-r. 
ic OF. GFOEs be cs ce cess co cv esas nesseesseeve 


By Vasey & LocK ina. 
Finsbury.—24, Portland-rd., u.t. s7 yrs, g.t. 
BOls SU GM FONG ie suse sind vdeeds s¥enentese 
By Faresaoruer, Eis, & Co. 
Hornsey Rise.— Hornsey Rise -gdns, fg.r.'s 
226/. 14%., reversion in 80} yrs. (in lots) ...... 
Hornsey » Lg.r. rod, 138., also 
corn g.r., reversion in WM, scueans apenas 
Se Rise, fg.r.’s r57/. 108, Leaner opie 


-rd., the  omah Arms sone nen 
4s/., reversion in 31} yrs. 
(Jueensland-rd., nee’ . rae reversion ‘is a 
err 
ber 25. iy ‘Daowns + Tavion. 
my. “72, 74, 76, and 78, Maygrove- rd., 
oa — bhbbeen eh o¥ cn csaesnnegenes cana’ 


gr Pt Eo SOU ic cecetchdcses cuup seca ve veces 

Hendon.—s5, 7, 9, and 1, Bellevue-ter., u.t. 79 
yrs., g-r. 151., wir. rord. Bs. ... 

17, 22, 2t, and 23, Bellevue-ter., @.t. 82 yrs., g.r- 

16/., Wt. Sls dab eewucnenqonse $66b0002 
Wm. Crarxson. 


Stepney. —56 jal-rd. (S), c., €.1. 100d. 
(with goodwill) - KSaEaR eR nD eRe dA deed baapad 
y C. Rawiey Cross & Co. 
ee and 24, Dewhurst-rd., ut. 79 
.f. ng BU deeectens seSbeenace 
Acton ag 14, wwood-gdns., u.t. 95 Fn E> 
rf. r18., y.r.tod . see 
By Dotman & Preaace. 
Adelaide-rd., u.t. 4: yrs., gr. 
son Fellowsd., ut. ot res. Sy ad., y.t. 1004. 
rd., ut. 48 yrs, 


Jones, ae, GC. 

PRO 37, Gr » Ut. 55 
YTS, gor. 1394, y-r. pron Th and 31, Holy- 
Scent £0 Yen. 65. 907, 7 r. abol. ; 58, 
Curtain-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., gr y-r. 170k... 

By Fraxx Meceose 

Se. peyled ooo gl s 

g-r. on oe. 


Finchley. — 


wont gt. ye Benger apy 


By Mow tacu & Rosinson. 
¢  peapcanianici » fg.r. af. 58., reversion 
Te Tl WY cinadades venvcnndesesvanen naeunds 


er, Wot. Bgl yrs, 


TORR eee ee ew ee ee 


BBE, cece even sere nsen seer eeeesessseseesases 


‘ ~-4$, Brushfield-street (S.), f., y.r. 377. 
ee te he pn ge guucpeg 


aA nn aig ase 
ged 307 Green Lanes (S.), wt “7h 


yrs &-t. ci oto SO ee eens 


a9 iocsen Mouse, u.t. pal, yrs gr. 


eg age TH yes, gt. Sh 108, wit. 


EM, op wmesseecceeee Se senssesees ee eese 


A. J. Snare 
Poplar.—158 tot, J to Ay ed Abbott-rd., 





ut. 71 yrs, eee a See 
24 to ut. or ‘ 
ar. o7l, wor. rad frac eons “a i 
11 t . . , 
Sith toe 


1,850 


1,009 


49° 


630 
745 


9,485 


3,75° 
1,219 


385 


3S 


385 


6,140 


4.640 
2,060 


2,300 


*,t48 


2,2, 
1,270 
440 


440° 


850 


t,2 


fg 


7,500 
370 
1,000 


1,625 


1,835 


9,920 
95 


fox place ; ter. 


Comtractions 

faprovad ar Ler. for leasehold 
£ : ¢, for copy 
estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly rental yet 


rental ; w.t, for unexpired term ; p.a. for o 
for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; “ig Bepomoal ive 


avenue ; gina. for 


1%, t tnd 16, Highland. (Sut. pry, cy 
Tits Wels BON £6 chance is vec ee cues ccc. ' é 
7, “st, Wt. 47 yrs, gr. OL, yr. ash... A 
wsed im these lists.—¥og.r. (or tons, 
ground:ren: ig 


rent ; g.r. for rent; r. for rent 
lL for leased, old t, fo 


Ytar 


for terrace ; cres. for crescent; ao 
gardens ; yd. for yar! 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,° Our aim in =, ths Hat lo to give, as far 0 possible, 


ect prices ~a fact whici 


obviously 
Se ogy = onal cemcasaaaan by those who make use of thi 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Pe aon rau 6 per 1,000 alongside, im river 
etconce § OS , ” 
Pacing Stocks .... 212 © a 
Shippers ........ 2 ° is a : 
Flettons ....... ace 8 : eae at railway dept: 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 ©  ,, 
Best Fareham Red 312 © 
wy ed 
Boas acing. 4 $5 6 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 
ig 7 al 
Fire Bricks esse @ § 6 " 


~ less than best 


7 3 per — delivered 
Q 


Portland Cement .. ce oe 32 ° per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. a5 a Ps 
eee een er mane % cantasice of the ordinary 
science én cee ene ++. tne, od. per yard, delivered. 
fone Bn cone mag tals Sd lr 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot 
Bath ” od ” 
Fatih Dew Ges 26 : 
a in blocks . : 6 ‘ 
Grinshill t te ~ - 
Brown Portland in blocks» 2 * os 
ry, Berl blocks.. 2 ¢ on 99 
Red - ef - rs 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 ” o 
Red ns veld J 2 4 ” "” 
Hard York in +. 210 9 ” 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides P 
landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 3% per tt supes 
at rly. depot. 
” ” 6 in. Rubbed Ditto 369 ” ” 
- 8 Se 
i = " 
: ft a aibed Ditto o 9b bat eas 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 385 tty. deptt 
’ " » 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings ft. super. 
. 154. rly. depét. 
” ” " 3 in. do. 7 ” " 
SLATES. 
in, io. 4d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor..12 © «per race of rec0.t ry. Se? 
best » mmo ” 
16 8 best oo 8me ” " 
20 X 10 best blue . 
és .. ee 2 ” ” 
168 best 6e0 ” sd 
#OX% 10 un- ‘ 
eoce 20 8 oo ” 
16x 8 ” -. 50 ” ” 
20 TO permanent green 10 § 0 ” ” 
16x8 o a 17 6 pat ” 


me eee 


a ee 


ABBAS 


TI 


Pete 


hh 
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pRICES CURRENT Scentinanl 


s. d. 
in red scofing © a. os 6 per 1,000, at rly. depot, 
bat ead valley tiles 7 per doz. » ow 
Best Broseley tiles ..--+++- 6 per ng ae in 
ip and Red, 4 o per ° ” ” 
bon 
best Fndled Do. (edwards) s7 6 perso ow 
ornamen! . ° ” " 
i np: Be seneees eevee @ © pes dow me Ms 
Vi ley ui teeeeeeee 9 ” ” ” 
Best Red or M Mottled Staf- 
serashive Do, (Peale) - $9 9 pertc =p 
Hi peseestexes 4 « per doz, “ - 
Vay gcse 3 3 rT ” ” 
WOOD. . 
Woop.—Yaetriow. 
— Pw per standard. a 
in, and ¢ s. d. * 
ba by gi, and sn seveee 1410 9 166080 
Deals : a bey + eesvepeacacseges ajto o@ 3§ 8 Oo 
Battens: waht by 7 in. ‘and tin, 
and 3 in. by 7 in and ¢ fp es: to 10 aly 5 
~ Om .@ an 
Saunas 5 bast 99 : 7 in. and & in. 
Deals: seconds «6 cece cuvees bcs nede 1 © oless thanbest 
Battens: S€COMdS 62.66 cree eeeeee C20 @-0 -we ‘we 
z in. by 4 in. and ain. by 6 in. Bio Oo gto « 
‘ agin. andzinbysin... 8 @ © 9 °° 
resign tome Boards— 
rin. by spin. by shin. ....20-. @ 10 © more than 
battens. 


PPrrrreere Tete eee, 


jin. 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 


Small timber (8 in. to 10 im.) .. 
Swedish balks........-.ss0+eeees 
Pitch-pine timber ft.).. ‘ 

so vie oop. 

White : First yellow deals, 
gin, by 1 iM ce seee ee ceeeeeee 
by 9 i, ce ccecsenscccecs 
hatsens, shia. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
o gin. by gin. 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
ONE GW, 2occcccccccecscecees 
Betton, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
ie first yellow deals, 3 in. 


Do. 3 in. by g in. 
MMR cacs sien cerns 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
” ” ” 3 ia. by gm 





Second white deals 3 in. by 12 in. 


” ” ” in. by - in. 
epee ° 
Pitch-pine : Sel icsiacs HN ed oves 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... oe 

Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes. 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 
Oddments ........6s40% evees 
Seconds, GOB kis iveses ° 
Yellow Pine ments ......-.. 


Kauri Pine~Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


fede 


Wainscot Oak 
Bp Logs 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 





qin, ae 
» is 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
DEE sacnsisctepassdend ised 


eee eee Cee ee eee eee ee 


OPP eee eC eee eee eee ree 


as inch 
Teak, PE siidiicharvacecabs 
American Whitewood Planks— 
* Per ft. cube... 
F 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


ee ee eee eee eT ee eee. 


Pee eee ee ee Cee eee 


ts 98 O° 
At per load cf 50 ft. 


4 %0 
4s 
3 t2 
215 


ecoce 
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o 1 6 


o @ 10 
6 38 © 


030 
Per 


e013 0 
oy 6 


om © 


gy per square leas than 7 in. 


t in, Pe fips zoe 


Oe eee eee eee ee oe 


POORER Ree eee eee ee 


om o 
om 
o1 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Kolied Steel Joists ordi j 
sen decent 


: Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ........, bbdteeave 
Ca om 


nea 


METALS. 


lron— 


3 oe ¢ 
4 to 
315 
s. 


eocso 


smindant. 


23 0 
23 68 
8 Oo 
2” 0 
18 10 
%4 «0 


eoocooeceo 


1$ 10 
12 10 


eo 


at o °o 
8 © Oo 
me889 


16 10 © 
1410 0 
12 0 © 


12 to «68 
3% 8 @ 
ts oc 96 


° 


™ ~- 
+e ow 
= ~ 
eeccoooeooco 
eoeoceeocns 


© 

se 

° 
acosd 


° 
“ 
+o &PMo 


er°0 
is] 

20 © © 
° 3 
square, 
o 16 6 


ot 6 


soe 


Zs. a. s. d. 
6 2 6 2 6 
717 6 17 6 
717 6 817 6 
83s 0 815 © 
7°90 See 
Per ton, in London. 
£34. & s. 4, 
7%5 © 8 5 © 
850 615 © 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS, 


Per ton, in London. 
ison— Zed, £4466 
Staffordshire ** Marked Bars ” 






19 10 © * 
= Ep 9°°0 gt 0 
oop Iron, basis price........ ae 5 ° , ..¢ 
oa galvanised... ... 16 ° = 
ca i according to size and gauge. > 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 19 0 06 pry 
eo 8D 84 Beco cc enee z= 90 a 
to a6 g. 12 10 © . 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ‘ordi- 
nary quality. 
Ondleasy sles, 6h. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to a0g.. ° 1215 0 - @ 
” ” ‘92g. and 84 £. 13 ° - «ss 
| Prereres 450 -_- « 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 0 © ««¢@ 
’ ” 22g. and 24 g 16 10 6 
eaeesees 1% eo 
Galvanised Cimmeed Sheets. - 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to8 ft. 20g. 1215 © 
” os «= 28 mdeca 135 © 
” COG. cendsene %4@65C~C«C - 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by aog. 
and thicker .. 12 © 0 . 
” ” 22 €. anc 244 ¢ 13 09 ° 
oo go GB Be scsecos 4 S$ «0 . © 
Cut nails, 3in.to6in. ........ > $ 9 915 9 
(Under 4 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c 
Per ton, in Londen. 
4 & & & & 
Leap— Sheet, ee. ane &up. 14 7 6 a 
Pipe in coils owes 14 '7 
ING Lik dt e0c0bbeete neces - 977 6 
ome Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne.......... ton 24 10 © 
NS Cie tetnc eh seas we 24°00 
Correx— 
Strong Sheet............ perlb. o 1 
. Pe o 1 
Ct cccscecses o 1 1 
Brass 
Serong Sheet........++s- ¥ o of 
Thin . ort 
Tin —Eng! ish Ingots... pn o 1 34 
So_per— Plumbers’ ...... a oo 6& . 
EE, dadhsocecctoss 5 oo 8 
PEED dnenutsasesiss ia ooQg - 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
OE OR GE eo bb Gbwecectscnccccoss 24d. per ft. delivered. 
i CEN? seeeccse ctcneeevecssn ME oi 
is Oe, GE 6s od cvesss atcctnews std, v vi 
“| errrerrerriT rr x me os 
OB Oe, CRED co cccccccccess ee * - os 
ei © COED ce cectrccccces a - " 
GE, CREE sic cose cs ce wrccrcccecs SO °° 
gp GUNERS 22.5.2. re sd. o i 
Fluted sheet, pen Kebeeésevenes “Y os “~ 
es exec 44. 80 9 
4 | Hartley 5 Rolled Plate . | - i 
os *° os cones OO Ot ae 
iy te ” ” . .. agd. ” ” 
OILS, &c. Zs d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes........... per gallon o 2 & 
es - oo «On Haerels 2... 000 - o29 
9 98 *” err * o 211 
Botled ,, eat SAME as aschveeues ® 210 
oi i" » @ mao reer re a o2u 
GR GEES. cc cccccces a o31 
Turpentine, in ‘barrels paboeceenets on a oa & 
cores seeseeee o° 2310 
Genuine come | English White Lead per ton 21 © Oo 
Bod Laed, Dee occ cccccccscccoccsece an zo 10 0 
Rest Linseed Oil Putty .......--...-- percwt. o 8 6 
I TD cis dc cdcecesncccccesecs per barrel 1: 32 © 
VARNISHES, &. 
Per gallon. 
£sd. 
Fine Elastic Copla Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copa !Varnish for outside work .. 2 0 © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 © 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o 10 6 
pad Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
SEE Peer © 10 
Fine . Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... o 36 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... to 0 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.. .0 16 © 
Extra Pale Pa FeRRID o's voce cessectesceses 011 © 
best ary Gob Sige 2.02. ccc-ccvcccvceseece or 6 
Best Black Japan ....... 0°16 © 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .........---+-- ° 2 ° 
Brunswick Black ......00 .- cece scence reeeeees ° 6 
Berlin Black ......... ccc sc sccescccceresces °o 16 6 
Knotting .. 0... 60... ceee cee cn ee seer eneeeere er 6 
Best French and Brush Polish .. res >t) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. & F —T. S. (Amounts should have been stated) 
“ Canvass ” (We do not understand your question. There 
is no such reference in our issue of January 3). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, the 


— 
* cannet undertake to return reected communi- 
FB, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news item 
which have been duplicated for other journals are Nor 
PESIRED. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
addresses. 
“= commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Ednor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 


tactory. Tene i ae ee 

maauge Gun ane eeeeeneety - thai 
unications 

matters should be addressed to EDITOR "the those 


relating isements and ot 
nen SD veges ee to THE ner ecto ase 


not to the Editor. 
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TENDERS. 

{Communications insertion under this headi 
should be nt <a to othe Editor,” and must condhes 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders unless the amount of the Tendes 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 

reasons. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 

ABERDEEN.—For reconstruction and enlargement of 
Woodside public school, for the School Board Me J.A 0. 
Allan, architect, 22, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. tities 


by Messrs, H 1, Addie, _Union- street, Al 
Masonry.—G. Hall” .....200 ocecscce- oe 

Carpentry. ~indee Keith* . anaes 

Slating.— Merson & Stewart*.... .... named 
Plastering.—Scott & Son* Sin tpineanien . 
Plumbing. —Thom & Strachan®.. an? 


Painting and Glazing. Murray & Mitchell® 

Steelwork.— McKinnon & Co.* 

from and Smith Work.— — Abernethy & 2." 
[All of Aberdeen. } 


ABERDEEN. —For enlargement of Rosemount Public 
School, for the School Board. Mr. J. A. O. Allan, archi 
tect, 22, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. ——— by Messrs. 
Hendry & Addie, Unionestreet, Aberdee: 

Masonry. —Gail & Walker® ...... wenn 
Carpentry.—Leslie & Hay* vaatinina 
S/ating.-Adam Martin* ons 
Plastering.—Scott & Son*............- ‘ 
Plumbing. —Alex. Fiddes®...... mt 


Panting and Gla-ing.— —Mason & Sons" 
Heating.—John A. Sangster sae 
rall® Ot A Aberdeen. } 





ALDFIELD.. For Aldfield Wesleyan Chapel, near 
Ripon. Mr Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk. (uanti- 
ties by architect : 


J TE, Coltinockk, Rigem cose cccvcccccess £478 10 





ANDOVER (Hants}—For the erection of a pair ot 
cottages, Lower Cranbourne Farm, near Sutton Scotney, 
tor Mrs. McCreagh Thornhill. Messrs. W. & G. A. Bel. 
architects, Andover :— 

Reale & Sons ........ £663 | Sydney Bell.......... £6 
HOG éwetteenencaee 659 | Grace & Son ........ 338 





BARNSLEY.—For the erection of stone boundary walls, 
Pogmoor-road, &c., for the Guardians. Messrs. Crawshaw 
& Wilkinson, architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley :— 

Higham & Son, Measbro’ Dyke, Barnsley £472 18 4 





BARNSLEY.—For the erection of six houses, Joseph 
street, Grimethorpe. Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, architects, 
5, Eastgate, Barnsley : 


Masonry and Bricklaying. 


George H. Brown, Barnsley ...... -»» £474 0 
Carpentry and / cinery. 
W. G. & L. England, Barnsley ........ 230 0 
ae and TT 
J. Binns, Cudworth . ° ne 
Piiiadin 
J. H. Seacroft, Grimethorpe ........ .. ; 
Slating. 
E. Fleming, Barnsley .....<...000-.++00 ‘ 
Painting. 
J. P. W. Sykes, Cudworth...... cae 





BATH.—For the execution of building works at the 
Statutory Hospital, Claverton Down. Mr. F. W. Gardiner 
architect, Barton-street, Bath : -- 


Discharging | ard. 


F. Parsons .- £2838 o ofG. Fisher...... £211 12 6 
. Foster ...... 236 0 of C.Wibley, James- 
Mould Bros..... 216 © o street, Bath* 206 1 





Disinfecting R eons. 
Coleby & Sons . - £1134 Mould Bros. .... £38 o 


C. Wibley...... 99 10 G. Fisher, Combe 
t a eee 9 0 °| Down®........ 6 20 
*, Parsons...... g2 10 © 





BATH.—For wy of the Gloucester Inn, Some 
set-buildings, Bath, for Mr. J. Clark. Mr. F. W 
Gardiner, architect, Barton-street, Bath : 

Uphill .. . £939 > hy Webb ..... L8e9 
Chancellor & Sons} 949 0 / J. Foster..... 798 
Erwood & Morris.. 928 o| F. Parsons, Rail- 
Wills & Sons ...... 8s0 o| way-place, Bath” 754 © 





BEAMINSTER (Dorset). —For the erection of institute 
and public hall. Mr. B. bee oe Johason, architect, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 5 
C. & A. Hana .. ....41,383 | B. B. Chambers, 
J. G. Sprackling .... 1,250; Beaminster” ....-- 


41,170 





BEESTON (Notts).—For the erection of six dwelling 
houses, situate in King street. Mr. Fred. C. Martin, 


8} T. . Harper, 
wens hans Cariton®.......... £1,125 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 3, 1902 








COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


en, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTs, 
(For some Contracts, &e., stil open, but not included in this Liat, see previous issues, ) 





J 





‘New Municipal Offices .......... 


i 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


| Additions to Schools, Kenton .. padebuundnunes 
| House, Holcombe, near Dawlish, Devon - osonadentesiinbibin 
, Court-street, Trow wavut 
Making- Bolton-tead ... 
Timber Work, Provan Gasworks 
—~ 9 ened 
an a bh and Schools, F Bishop's Stortiord . 
Callington, Corr ose 
Lodging B House, Pottergate. ‘hinwick eases : 
j | Teo Cottages, Kirkby Mallory, Hinckley 1 
| Bix Houses, North-street, , Br. "Wudderaeia 
| Cast Iron Water Mains, &c. ...... , ae adeqnecennganstes 
Sewerage Works, Swinton ( Lancs.) .... 
| Cast Ina En, @. dinetene quan 
Works, &c., Crom Bank . 
i i¢ ulvert, Greenbank . 
*Park Fence at Homes, Goldie ‘Leigh .. 
fer a Trinity-crescent 


to Schools, 
Adaitioe to Bee Wall, Craighall-roed 





wesenee 


oeeee eee eee 


eee neeeerewen 





er oe 





see teseenes 








aterworks, ee 4 
Wal at —— Station, “Newport “road .. 
Greenhouse F: 9 ~apelans , Roundhays Park 
— woth 
orkhouse, ‘Dudb-iane, Bingley, | 
seen: ben “tee Westfhelds Mill, nr. 
i + eer og adhe Bundoran, | 
Schools, Uxbridge wine 
| Restoration Carmel Chapel, Beantort, Wales 
Church Tower, ~ ad Loorarsaniea , 
| Additions to Aang 
Surveyors Mate 
«Street Wate oe Back Grimehaw street, West, “&e., 
| Additions to School mse i 
| House and Shop, Lianharan, 1 Wales... 
| Additions to o 











'*Bight Transformer Chambers .. 
Reservoir at Barnattin .. 
Subway, &c. .. 


| Metton- te Hale (Dart (Durham) “UD. 
Council 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


| Crewe Corporation .........00. 





CONTRACTS. 


Sa eneiaeneeeee ene ee 





4 SE eS own 


y UDC... 


Swinton and Pend 

Withnel! Com) © U.D woes 
Limehurst R.D.C, i i 
| ae 


“EL 


ae 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


. Fillmore, High-street, Harrow 
Cole, Architect, 50, High-street, 
. W, Snailam, Architect, Chuarch-street, Trowt 
, Alma-road, Windsor an sane 

is, Rngineer, 45, John- atreet, Glasgow a 

"Ghinpine 3 Council Office, Hetton-le- Hole, R.S.0. ..... 
t pping Norton .. 
& ns tg Architects, Finsbury House, » Blomfield: -at., B 
. Dateon, Launceston-road road, Callington .. 
veil, jun., Architect, Alnwick 


SPOOR beeen 


cis 


“5 


a <5: 


; |. Batwis 

er, Surveyor, Brinscall, near 6 
i &@ Murphy, ny. Civil moors, 38 Corporation-et., M’chester 
H. Yabbicom, Civil 2 Sow, Bristol ; 
Church, Quick & Co., . Late 


“| eee urch’ H Fal 
«+, Boroug ieauk tartaun, tone ie ; amuse 


|G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Stark. lane, Leeds 


neer, Town Hail, agg arbi ticks pins ze 


ee T. Rees, Ci 1 Engineer, New 


| W. RB. Nao 


Bishops Stortford U.D.C. ....... 
Faringdow R.D.C................-« 
. Borough 


*Hot-water Sur at Isolation Hospital Stonebridge 
Road W ply M 


anwern _ one 


ae and Paving Street 
Lanatic Wards at Workhouse, aa ° . 
\*Alterations to Lecture —_ 
*Butiding Public Baths, Oid ‘ord, Manchester . coneeh 
and Boilers, &c., Puriie Baths . oe 
and Four Cottages, p pear Horley... 


‘Extension of Asylam..... tne 
ee ee ee, See near Whitby . oon 
*Erection of Schools 


*additions, &c, Higham Hill Schools .. : 
*Erection of Palace Halifax cosensehineiiiins tars 
Two Houses, Ferrers, Northants , 





and other 
| Shop, Chennee, dn. Goninon Pte, gga, Kendal 
| * Laundry 








| Messrs. 8. J. Claye, Ltd. 


St. Olave’s Union . 


) Strettoed sb. Bore’ of Greenwich 


| Kast Riding Lunatic Asylum Com. 
.| Trinity House Cor 
School 


Peeretenesee 


Pet neseesece 


sereeeresces 


| Malling Union ......-- 


ee 


pam. ¢ 2 om gancadtet Son .. 
Dudiey U 


+ nee he eet eee® 


| W, Harpar, Civil = 
| @: Haslem & Son, Arch 


IB. Jacobs, Architect, Be 
. W. EB, Wood, Surveyor, Ch 


iFM High Gate, tock. 
ith, We Cot Langa’ 


| Council's Engineer, A 
Counell’s 


Dd caliae’ Anduanesh. 


vee Be Be 


i Danby & Simpaon, pa leer gm 10, 


TAT Cardiff... 
~ 9 oh oa 
am & Son, phd EBaclid House, likeston 


Architect, Market-street, Bingley .. ....... 
27, Bank Buildings, Blairgowrie 


mes lane, Hull .. 


e8 CCRT Heese ee 


Jas. Smith, G 


orth-street, Bishops Stortford. a 
* Eogineer, Town ‘ial Marylebone, Ww. 


West Ham, EK. e 
G. N. rag Civil Engineer, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda 
5 Harty Ch vil Bngineer, City Hall, Dubtia... 

ae aes Public Offices, Dyne-road, } Kilbarn, S 
peerage ga Hill, 3 cen 


3.K Mills, Paddington Station. ation, London .. 
Sousell's , Town Hall, Fatbam 


Architects, 31, Tooley-street, 5.E. 
all, @reenwich. road, 5. 
, i Mosley- street, Manchester .. 


Engineer. Town 


rere rere re 


ewman & N: 
Town Clerk, Tow 
Ernest W: 


. Architect « 


J. Graham, , Bank-atreet, ( 
Hoard Room, ‘atm Boveri <= tees 


Clerk to Board, 115, High-street, Lowesiott pronenneapeeet- 
| Ol. Prosser f 


Ferrers 
Arete dm Feri-cow, Leeds Bradford 
hg, ore 
rehitects, th 


72, es Notigham in 
tn acai 
, Arch Long Heaton, near Nottingham yee 


H. Savidge, Architect 
W. L. Grant, Archi 
4. Ratton, 
A. Marshall 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


7, 





By whom Required. 


Application 
to be in 


























| Hornsey U.D.C, 
ey Se he piadeibiaiaawel 


London 


eee eenreseneee 


do, 


.| 1601. 
Not stated 
1304, 





May 1° 
May if 
May 15 
May 16 
May 1) 
May 19 
May = 


—— 

















2h, Se. per week, &c. 
“| ob stated 
4004. 














Thoee marked with an asterisk (*)are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill, x, @ xxii, Public Appointments, xviii. & x 
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—<_—— 
TENDERS es Posie ce 
pas taling- 
SEENON ue ori ht fe 
Nowell Parr & A. EB. Kates, architects, 5, Brent-road, 
ford, W.2- : 
Kellet & Sons, W. Wisdom 
Lid. .. +14 + 414918 © © 
_W. Brookihg 13,149 0° © 
harker & Co... 


mee oo 
oe 38; oo 
Aeon vi’ 


Parsons 32,553 0 © 
R. L. Tongue 19,499 0 © 
Soole & Son «. 12,4549 ° 
Gedson & Son 

F. & E, Davey 


12,3999 0 © 
co} Co. 
Caaeer STaschieect’s estimate, 


ase Ltaogr 84 

«« 13,974 0 0 

13,933 © © 

11,67 0 © 

11,763 00 

11,671 co © 
7 


51,594 0 0 
11,534 00 


11,408 0 © 


12,200 © © 





pac 





INTON (near Cambridge). — For the 
card sew roads and pats, for the Ches- 
serton Rural District a. Waters & 

1, engineers, 2, Sidney-street, ge 
ss > in ae eee nominee £14,80 © o 
ioube’ 14,000 10 © 
13,476 © © 
13,356 © © 
123,345 © ¢ 
19 G 


10,4% § © 
7,087 13 © 


COLWYN BAY (Wales).—For supplying and laying 
vements, 


ter or asphalt pa for the Urban District Council. 
Mr, Wm. Jones, C.E., Offices, Colwyn Bay : 
per sup. yd. per sup. yd. 
s. d. » a. do 
D. Grundy ........ 6 . Inkerman Payton « 3 
Stine” i eeisnsscos 8 © 
Mecscsccccsssee § 6 | Merth of Eaglaad 
Constable & Co..... @ 8 Asphalt Co. “ 2 
W.H.& E.Stainsbury 2 6) | W. & A. Higginbot- 
East Acton Tar Pav- tom, Manchester® 1 6] 
5 ees 26 F. She ee ewes 8 
W. Shepherd ...... 2 ughes& Evans .. 1 6 
La BreaAsphaliCo. 2 3 





COLWYN BAY.—For laying a water main (1,850 


Joe, Comsepgent to Rhos, for the Urban District 
i. Mr. W. Jones, C.E., Council Offices, Colwyn 


Bay :—~ 

BC. Farmer .. £369 11 6] Hughes & Row- 

W. Westwood .. 321 18 of lands, Colwys 

R. D. Hughes.. 222 © © Bay* ........ £206 14 © 
& Co... 216 10 6 | Thos. Rowland. 24 g 

Parry & Jones.. 912 14 0 | der & Evans 163 11 g 





FRIMLEY (Surrey).—For the erection of a sanatorium 
for consumptives for the I Consumption Hospital. 
7, Edwin T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedford-square, London, 


A 
Higgs & Hill .. £64,490 o | Laurence & Seon £57,362 . 








atson .... 63,193 0 / Leslie & Co..... «7,250 
Foster & Dicksee 61,166 © | Shillitoe & Son $7,000 
The Haslemere Holliday & 

Builders $8,602 12} Greenwood"... ss,25< o 
GLASHEEN Peter- 


Cork).—For additions, &c., to 
borough cottage, Me R. Young. Seiers. W.H. Hid 
& Son, architects, 28, South Mall, Gork :— 
John Kearos, Fish-street, Cork*,........... £330 





For the erection of 


GRIFFITHSTOWN (Wales). 
road works, Windsor-road, for the Panteg Urban District 


nd. Lars Jas. Wallace, surveyor, Sunny Bank, 
P, Chapman, Wainfellan, Pontypool ...... £15 


HERTFORD.—For roadworks. Mr. John H. Jevons, 





magh and Waterworks Engineer and Surveyor : 
— Watson £991 7 7/ A. Catley ..... L796 11 o 
Gre Son .. Q3t 13 ©} Wallace Inns 739 19 © 
7: Tomlinson .. o of! Free & Sons.... 776 16 © 
5° Adame PEERS 852 16 of E. R. Kemp, 
Org 13 4} «Hertforc®.... p07 18 6 
HERTFORD.—For la ing water mains. Mr. Jobo 
Hy, Jevons, Borough and Waterworks Engineer :— J 
Sean Cate «--£793 s 6 eqns & Son £648 14 4 
Py 789 12 2 - omlinson .. 644 13 3 
Fhins A ce . Hd ~ J . H. Hinkins 588 ig o 





Me ANTON, — For new house at Hunstanton, for 





M Meenas Me. H. J. Green, architect, 31, Castle 
fobs Cracknell é 1,884 6 o} Chambers & SonZ1,670 © © 
B Bomar ses a 9 Paee Shanks, 

. ++ 0,813 9 10) eri 

F. Southgate 1,748 © o| Chaka? .... 1,650 © © 
ILFRACOMBE.—For St. Peter's N Ifra- 
combe, Devon. Mr, Geo. H. Fellowes Pryane, architect, 


Westminster. Quantities by Mr. 


R, Guess Anne's-gate, 

r. —* Hale, 33, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
W. Witten 

Sinphees, ee Wihoks” ,— #03 


Pastow, & Co 
BS sgendes’s e83 6 o 
V. ten” 10,692 3 4 |G. Bowen.... Her 7 
Luscombe & 10,352 0 o | Britten & 
Sons ickett, Iifra- 
se 6992 © © | combe* 7.531 8 8 











KINGSBURY.—For 
Urban District Council of Kingsbury (Middx.): 

Wraggs or Wra 

Suttons Pipes, 

of a thickness 


ham-street, EC, essrs 
Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 
Battley,Sons,& Holness £148 | Lascelles & ( ra 
Collingwood & Co 143 Bunhill-row, E.C.* | 4137 





LON DON.—Addition of new vestries, neat ng chamber 


&c., to St. Peter's Church, Streatham. Mr. Geo. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, architect, (Jueen Anne’s-gate, 
Westminster, ()uantities by Mr. KR. Henry Hale, 33. 
Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W. : 

Smith & Son ...... £2,394 | Londen & Sor . £2,144 
Goddard & Sons.... 2,200 | F. G. Minter . 2,827 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 2,168 | C. Ansell, Lambeth® a,:a1 


MAPPLEWELL (Vork«) For the erection of two 
houses, shops, &c., Four Lanes End, for Mr. John 
Stevens. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13, 
Regent-street, Barnsicy - 

/ vcavating, Masonry, and Brick 

wor k.~- Turton & Field, Stairfoot Lis 0 « 
Carpentry and /oimery. — J. Hall, 

Stairfoot . ee © 60 cecece it ¢ Cc 
Viatiag. ~ W. Scheley, Doncaster 





NOTTINGHAM. —For the erection of stationers’ ware- 





SALISBURY.—For new shopand premises, Blue Boar- 


S. COLOMB MAJOR.—For restoration of S. Colomb 
Major Church, Cornwall. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
architect, 6, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. Quantities 
by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 33, Oid (Jucen-street, West- 
minster, S.W. : 


Willcocks&Co. £6,198 7 4] J. Coiliver 


Cc. Lang as4s 708 | Hobbs & Son 3,690 © © 
Trehane 4.486 13 | W. Wiffen, 
W. Dart 4,188 o of Holsworthy® 3,615 1 3 


{The tower, and new vestry work not to be executed 
at present.) 





SHEFFIELD.—For lych gate and boundary walling to 
the Brightside Churchyard, Brightside, Shefbeld, for the 
Rev. B. L. Parkin, M.A., Vicar of Brightside. Messrs. 


Quantities by the architects : 


Martin & Hughes.. £427 0 | Wilkinson & Sons.. £322 10 
G. Malpass . 30 15] W. Ainsley 293 4 
A. Bradbury ...... 373 9! J. S. Teanby® . 286 o 
T. [reson veee 946 0] M oo Pe 
le ling 334 | M. A. Farl 265 © 
— All of Sheffield. } 


328 0} 


SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to Nos 





field-moor, for Messrs. the Trustees of the 
ogy ay Spafford. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, 
14, St. James’s-row, Quantities Lg the architects :— 
Dyson, Son, & }: Lilleker .. £4984 0 
Gregory .....+ £2,089 ro| >. H. Gillum.... s.9s0 ° 
J. Musson .. 3,025 o| T. Margerrison.. 1,870 © 
Ash, Son, & G. Portass ...... 1,810 © 
iggin ..... 2,015 ¢|G. Allen,’ Bol- 
F. Turner ... 1,979 ° sover-street® .. 1.729 © 
Mastin & Son 





1,989 ©} 
(AN of Sheffield } 


Sewerage Contract No, 1, for the 
sor, | the Duectors 


Suttons Pipes | Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects 
of a thickness | James-row, Sheffield. 


George Baines & R. Palmer 


| Architect to the Board, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
| by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


road, Barnsley ...... waren 2° 
Piumbing and (lasing. — B.S. Ledger, 
Staincros, Barnsley ..... , ; 14 4 
Piastering.— Miss Fieming, Eastgate, 
Barnsley. . aan yo 6§ «« 
Painting.—A. Turner, Mapplewe > oe © 
NETHERFIELD.—For erection of three  bouses, 
Godfrey-street, Netherfeid, Notts. Mr, H. Allcock, | 
architect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
Fietcher + £89 © J. Lewin ° £75 0 
W.& J. Simons .. See rT. & W. Lee 705 © 
Deabill jaws 2 Geo. Tegerdine goo oO 
Harper 808 Brooks Bros.* bar 16 


Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, architect, Chipper-lane, | 


row. 
Salisbury :— ' 
Vincent & Follard .. £2,230 | Young Bros......... £2,035 | 
Wort & Way ...... 2,098 | Daekens .......... 3,985 
BIS cccccsccosece 2,116) E. Hale, Castle 

Hains Bros. ..... o07e) etreet® .nccccccen 
Mitchell............ 2,089] 


Lattg 2 7) : 
: | 48; girls, 48; infants, 43. 


| cloak-rooms for each department : — 


Hall & Fenton, architects, 14, St. James’-row, Sheffield. | 





Horge- 

Messrs. 
» Limited. 
i and surveyors, 14, St. 
(Quantities by the architects :— 


man” public-house, Penistone-road, Sheffield 


SHEFFIELD.—For rebuilding ‘* The “~~ 
A Thomas Rawson & Co. 











of J.th of Hamblette of Athof | D Son 
. yson, S & ¥. Turner ...... ‘ 
the Internal lronware the | ona | Gregory Sco Li 256 T. Margerrison.. eet > 
—— Diameter ; Pipes. Diameter. | Mastin & Son .. 1.22: of J pea 1,074 ° 
yo . oo Lott io 7 Lo 253 0 4 £y,253 0 4/A. Bradbury .... 1,175 © Moore . 1,032 ° 
ae ard, itd. 9.059 © o 8547 0 o 8897 o o} J. H. Lilleker .. 1.174 ©! Geo. Allen, Bol ns 
J. = amet sass 12 3 8,852 ta 3 8,852 22 4) Abey& Son .... 1,144.13) sever-street” 1,007 © 
~D cece 937 17 10~=—s«8,7 5 4 i : 
Kitegieek & ae 6 es a © eel 
er yoz2 mt 2 B04 | a 
12 46 Ptr 804g 741 
oh k c- Se @?7 
= oo ayn = 2 7.653 6 1 7,653 16 2! SHENFIELD.—For residence at Shenfield, Essex, for 
pig ES , +H <= 2 0 9 17-532 @ ©) Mr. H. H. Keddell. Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
Geocn & Co “- e304 9 =67:039 4 9) Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 
ee SF. = rin SOO GON72 00 OST Geet po ccasss £2,450 | Battley, Sons, & 
ied mate, £5,035 4% 7 | G. T. Hosking 2,424) Holness ...... -» £2,193 
} Z “ ay ge & Sons 2,420] Brown & Son esse 95802 
LEEDS —For alterations to the Priory, Cumberland. | 44%te ppleton.. 2,346, Hammond & Son....  2,1% 
road, Headingley. Messrs. G. F Danby ao E. M. A. & T. Cross.. wee 2,314) F. & H. F. Higgs .. 2,152 
Sampson architec ts, 10, Park-r yw, Leeds :~— j Johnson & Co., Lid. 2,279 EF. West, Cheimsford* F983 
Brick and Stone.—M. Wilson, Moor- Accepted with slight additions. 
road, Headingley® .................. £790 0 
f.. ws Harrod, Craven - road, ta 
aeda” . cE R 
pene ae nies Ceeyoncssscace 455 © SWANSEA. — For the erection of bowse, Mirador 
Phoriins awe ke a se 37 io Estate, Swansea. Mr. Giendinning Moxham, architcer, 
Vine, Lecds 4 15 | Swansea :— 
Plastering. Pennington & Sons, Leeds* 108 © | 
“ ' ‘ ohn Davies .... ....£1,5%0 | Lloyd Bros. ........ 
Painting.—Dykes & Son, Leeds* .. 3 54 i pew Jenkins ...... 1,550} Wa ters & John . Aras > 
‘on stich | Bennett Bros. ...... 1,550 | Henry Billings 1,350 
LONDON.—For decoration, &c., in offices, 8s, Gres- | Otiffith Davies...... spt 5. & 0. Weare? .... 1.39 





SWANSEA. For the erection of convalescent hone, 
Cwmdonkin, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, archi- 
tect, Swansea :— 


Goodridge & Son .. £4,985 | J. & F. Weaver £4.65 
Lioyd Bros. ........ 4,909 | Henry Billings...... 4,560 
Thomas Richards 4,872 | Walters & Jobe a 
Bennett Bros. .. 4.777 | Thomas Davies .... 4,266 
D. Jenkins 4.735 | John Williams ...... 4, te 
Maries & Son ...... 4,715 | Griffith Davies* .... 4,047 
| John Davies.... 4,672 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of a block of school 
buildings and appurtenances, to be known as the Napi 
road Schools, in the County Borough of West Ham, for 
the West Ham School Board. Mr. William Jacques, 
(Quantitie 


Holliday & Green- | W. J. Mattison .... £27,158 


OME 56 cctcobes £29,297 | Stimpson & Co..... 27,156 

W. Gladding .... 23,935 | G. Sharpe 26,920 
| A. E. Symes ...... 28,559, Gregar & Son, 

A. Reed ......... 27,870] Stratford® ...... 26,486 
Battley, Sons, & 

Holness ........ 27,772 

* Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 


AT the last meeting of the London Schoo} 


| Board, the Works Committee submitted the 


following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 


‘| the Board's Architect -— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
GREEN WICH.—“ Slade” manual training centre for 


bouse, Woolpack-lane, Nottingham. Mr. H. Allcock, | twenty (with extension to forty) :— E 
archuect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham :— | F. & i F. Higgs £1,139 0] J.&C. p .- £897 © 
Dennett & Ingle £1,q00 0 /| F. Messom.... 1,278 o | W. Downs ... 1,055 © Marsdand & Sons. . 893 © 
J.G. Thomas .. 1,377 o| Crane &Co., Lid. 1,277 0} ohnson & Co. .. 1,020 of BE. Triggs ........ $83 © 
Je GRA cc ccccns 1,385 9 | Williamson&Co.* 1,277 0] mith & Sons, Kirk & Randall 878 « 
By acanencers g4 of Thomas & Edge .. 852 10 
Bulled & Co. .... 957 o} T. D. Leng* 824 o 
Garrett & Soa g20 of} 





GREENWICH (Haseltine-road).—Enilargement. Ex- 


| tending low-pressure )iot-water apparatus to three new 
| corridors on ground, first, and second floors :— 


Werner, Pfleiderer, teres die ioe £123 0° © 
& Perkins, Ltd. £153 6 6 Palowkar & 

Kite & Co. 135 o of Sons ... 114 10 © 

| Knight & Sens 128 c o| Bates & Sons*.. gg to © 


{Provision of £117 included in contract for enlargement. | 





HACKNEY (Chisenhale-road).—(Enlargement) — Boys, 
Total, 144, with additional 


Willmott & Sons.... £2,725 | Miskin & Sons .... £2,522 
Gregar & Son ...... “aa F.& F.J. Wood .. 2,523 
Chessum & Sons 2,65: | Lawrance & Sons .. 2,491 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 2,635 | J. & M. Patrick 2.4% 
Shurmar & Sons,Lad. 2,583 | C. Cox ....--.----- 439 
Treasure & Son, London -- £2,387 


and Shrewsbary* 


MARVLEBONE (Haverstock Hill).—Special school > 
three rooms of twenty each :— 


Gough & Co. ...... Lana6s | C. Cox... 2. £4608 
McCormick & Sons . 4,245 | Williams & Som... 3 
Leearing Son.......- 4,217 Lawrance & Sons .. 3,88 
Willmott & Sons.. 4,130 | Simpson & Son 2,752 
Grover & Son ...... 4,142 | Stimpson & Co. .... 3734 
L. H. & R. Roberts. 4,135 | Treasurs & Son - 3,692 
Marchant & Hirst .. ani | E. Tries” pene %SS3 
Wall & Co. .....-+ - 4,128 





MARYLEBONE (Mansfield-road). —Special «hoot for 
mentally defective children. Enlargemeot, two class 
rooms of twenty each :— 





Wall & Co. ......-- £1,480] C. Cox ....---+++ £1,373 

Marchant & Hirst 1,444 a 13e 
reasure ae Se i Sons.... 3, 

é " 1143" | Williams & Son .... 1,306 


1.408 Lawrence & Sons*.. 
1,389 
[See also next page. 


1,270 
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460 THE BUILDER. 


Oe crete Ce te ee 


Supply of TIMBER for use in Carving Classes, on a running Contract — 






































‘abi, “mer ee oun beans 
“ ga i's Bs FOR ALL PROVED 
at eB: Been 
Bla $|Si2 1a) a a3 ¢ | FLUATE, for Hardening, Woterenay 
Timber (planed on one side only). ey Ky a4 oe gs - i < ' 2 Building Materials 
tia s | Be Mia rie Tes 
5m ‘s «| =} iy : & es 
1h a te Ose ee HAM HILL stors, 
iy EEE ai eS eae a 
1¢@ . i . r h ser R. super 44 5 ; ers oe i 6 4 DOUL TING STONE, 
i agenagrnecpt upended IH sis ighgpy Bis The Ham Hill and Doulting Store ¢ 
7 1-in. Bass or American Whitewood (good green colour) ,, 1 | 1 | 8 | a) 3 4 - (incorporating the Hae Hil Stone Co. aod C. Trash tse 
5 a. y * 7 OD # - 6 et @:t 4 ‘ 
: at ap te 90 a a dp 2) e419 pi ei sisi ais S| Chlel Office Morton, Stoke-uoder tian 
b 4 = 8s : ” " 4 < bo pa $ 1 : 3 ‘ 
: Ab American Waloat _ de RE ae . ; 1 27 r4 s . # | per Ss om 
: Satin Walnut (not less than 8 in, wide) ” * = i be pall 4} x4 ; 16, wen-street, Strand, ™~ 
a 2. " ” ” ” ” sd 
i _— U 
4 t Planed on both sides, oplaned. 
: Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic in 
: Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), (fice, inane 
é OPS { TIN LANTERNS :- The best and ch = } Recen 
: HAMMERS (coal, smail), DRAIN SCOOPS (old and new patterns), and TIN L ca Ea Pay oie an anne Notes 
i eee ne i damp courses, railway arches, warehouse Magaz 
i Smal! Coa! |Deain Scoops!Drain Scoops! Drain Scoaps| DrainScoops Drain Scoop : Aull flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and wilk-tocms, Aste 
Hammers, (old pattern) (new pattern)(new pattern)(new ttern)(new pattern | Lan im tun-rooma, and terraces, Ampbahs A Lon 
nn fae | se} ge ae to the Forth Bridge Co. = 
perdosen.| each. | each. each =| eae encn. once. - ns 
- 2 ae Pees The A 
a aod | o@ | s@] 0@ mt % . SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd. eau 
. . . j ; 7 to 2 , ” _ © 
cate he | =" eg ee Me ee ces eh “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, ae 
ie eM a - | - | - j- ob 4 & § East Harding-street, 
ae Fetter Lane, E.C. ht: 
WEST LAMBETH (Stockwell-road).— Improvements. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. = 
Providing and fixing conaphahe low-pressure hot water | OF S 


: oe, | “Tae BUILDER” Weetiy' ts pinectiws | QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH 
<Kenkrooms, and lavatories also providing aril} Det eee =. ia gg cry sa | ‘securately and with despatch. (™7i=:4* 
s Buepe, TealanA, METCHIM & 5 


apparatus to classrooms (all boys’, girls’, and infants’), in- 
































cluding catting-out and altering the existing low pressure i i shold be adh ieeeed to pubauhen af “Tus | s QUANTITY Lo Sen S DIARY AND TALE 
Tyree 1902, price @d. post 74. In leather 1j- Post Ui 
Wippell Bros. & | Paragon Heating i; sv ts LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
iin «cirmeks Rite tek. is adn divin dian 0 hsa8 0} at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (5s 
Comyn Ching & Duffield & Sons .. 530 = | Combeed os Cilia Crs eee 
ite TOE nines 6o7 10} The Brightside receiving '‘ The , s Post. 
eg het OE on no | eee cneerntn ao BEST BATH STONE, 
Odroyd & Ca, os ie. o| Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. Z. 
——— W. H. Lascelles & @o., |svmtr'nock maxogy wrt, fam Ue 
the 
Supply of CHAIRS (small Windsor and arm), on run-| %8%¢ BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. Mv ARSH, SON, & CIBBS, Ln. ned 
ming contracts :— a pee . Office : Box, Wilts. arti 
“ade a ” ~~ 1365» _ aural: York aieten Bath. P 
. WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY be’ 
on Set SS. WIGH-CLASS JOINERY, oA 
at poe | LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE ON&CO os 
Ganwright Sens $36 silane 3 Se | Architects? Designs are curried ost with the| PLUKINGT he 
te hee bat ras 2 ean 8 3 qa greatest care. (ReTABLISHED 1838), 5 
— er - 6 6 o 17 3 8 Py say 
Lanka 6u'e Wee's “esd CONSERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 26 for 








= GREENHOUSES, —— “ 


Baptaered Prints Wart, 


B.NOWELL & CO, WOODEN BUILDINGS, Poloneean Asphalt nd 




















STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRA ’ ’ abl 
Git Oae—Worwict hoes, nexarvoron. |BANK, Office, & Shop Fittings, ts 
Norway, a , and Leicestershire ’ ROOFIEG. {39 
Granite, Ker Pitching and" (CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, |, 227=#7 ssraaure oe rez c 
Yorkshire Stone, WHITE SILICA PAYING Re 
SSTIMATED GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OP RO4sD ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE adc 
emake sta 
a | 
fi 
Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements the 
| col 
; IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. in 


ene 


BAN HORS, 


Kot Water Instantly Wight or Day : 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 


In Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of houst fa * 


The “CALIFONT” =: 


@ay be seen in action 


and routs toated at EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. fe * 


Tetaphene—751 King’s Cross. Established 1834. Tetegrame—Goyser London.” 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 
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